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Are You Just a Wisher 


By L. D. Stearns 


ITH the anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln at hand, 
our thoughts turn again to the little cabin in the wilderness 
where he first opened his eyes to the light, where his boyhood 

was spent, and where his meager schooling of less than a year was ob- 
tained. In fancy we see him after the day’s work was done, huddled 
before the flickering light of the wood fire, figuring on an old wooden 
shovel—shaving off a thin layer of wood when there was no more free 
space on which to work and starting again. Through swaying branches 
of friendly trees above him steady stars looked down; through the quiet 
of the night the great, unfathomable Power of life and creation called 
unceasingly, “Come up higher! Come up higher!’’ and the lanky, 
thoughtful-eyed lad, who could not afford even a candle by which to 
work, caught the cry, hunched closer to his work, and pushed on! 
Today, his memory is enshrined in the soul of the nation; he has been 
called “‘the Great Heart of the White House.”’ His life is a living 
promise, an undying example, of what can be accomplished by deter- 
mination, pluck, and steady, intelligent work. 


It is easy to say: “I would like to make more of myself. I would 
like to know more. I would like to be something worth while in the 
world.”’ But when one stops there—merely wishing, and doing no 
more about it—it does not amount to a row of pins! Did you ever 
think—-you, of the wishing kind—that the very wish to go higher has 
its starting point in the fact that somehow, even though in very slight 
measure, you have caught the summons of that mighty Force that long 
ago called so insistently to the Jad in the old cabin, the lad who, answer- 
ing the demand, went step by step to the White House? “I will study 
and get ready, and maybe my chance will come,” he once said. When 
he was ready, the chance came! 


You think you want to go higher. But can you fill a higher place? 
Are you ready for it? It is never too late for betterment; but remem- 
ber that advancement—or success—must be paid for with the coin of 
work. Life holds much for every individual. On every hand those who 
have risen from the ranks stand on shining heights, sending forth the cry 
to all who hesitate at the crossroads below, ““Come up higher!’’ He 
who fails to start will never reach the goal. Also, the start made, one 
must keep on. Doubtless there will be times when the path ahead seems 
difficult; times when one will be tempted to cry, ‘“What’s the use>”’ 
But in exact proportion to the effort made will be the glory of the final 
achievement. 


Finally, do not forget for one moment that the call to better things 
is never heard excepting by one who can achieve them. He who catches 
the echo of that cry, ““Come up higher!’’ can climb, if he will. 
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Sunshine and Shadow 


TOsGLOTHIEDE 


COULD not understand you. 
You had been so joyous, so tender, 
so companionable, so completely what I 
wanted you to be, that I could not under- 
stand why you changed. You seemed in- 
different toward me, bored, unconcerned 
when I recited my sorrows. ‘True, my days 
of plenty were gone and lean days were upon 
me—but surely you were swayed by no such 
consideration as that. I knew only that it 
was winter, and that the winter had crept 
into my heart. 


One day I sat and brooded. A beautiful 


Angora cat came and sat upon the seat be- 
side me, in the sunshine. I stroked her fur, 
and she purred her ardent thanks. I admired 
her silken beauty, and wondered a bit why 
sharp claws and sharp teeth were concealed 
beneath that garment of loveliness. Then for 
a while I forgot the cat. Presently I noticed 
that I was sitting in the shadow, and that I 
was cold. The Angora had moved away 
from me, and was sitting in a little patch of 
sunlight. 
Then I understood you. 
—Hubert, 
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—And Sunshine Again 


TO eMUBERT 


E SAID we should never change. 

Days were fair, but I longed for 

hardships that we might share, to 

assure us that our bond was lasting. I 

wanted you to know that I was not all silken 

fluff and chiffon. I made myself those things 

only because you said you liked to see me 

thus. 

But when misfortune came, you changed. 

I see now that you thought I was not made 

for the coldness of winter. So you did what 

you thought was best for me: you showed 

me coldness, and so | let you think that your 
wintriness drove me away. 

Do you truly understand your Angora cat? 


Her claws and teeth, you say, are sharp. 
Surely you cannot know that from experience. 
And you must admit that your cat does not 
always desert you for the sunshine. Re- 
member, however, that an Angora is sensitive. 
She accepts caresses, but she does not insist 
on getting them. When you no longer seem 
to want her, she quietly consoles herself with 
a little patch of sunlight on the floor. Per- 
haps she waits for you to call her back—or 
to come into the sunshine with her. 


Consider again your Angora cat—and you 
will understand me even better. 


—Clothilde, 
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Conflicts 
By Mabel Ruggles Cobb 


ONSTANCE Smith was interested in 
David Barton the first time she saw 
him. She could not have told why— 

the boy’s stiff bearing, the hard line of his 
mouth, and his unsmiling eyes gave no indica- 
tion of the friendly responsiveness which Con- 
stance had received from other students at 
Bradley Academy. Perhaps it was his re- 
moteness, subtly conveyed, that caused the 
girl to give him a curious, intent look as she 
met him on the long slope 
of Bradley Hil! this beauti- 
ful September afternoon. 

‘Who is he >”’ she asked. 

Peg Davis sniffed. “‘Oh, 
he’s the chariot and we're 
the dust beneath his wheels 
—‘less than the dust’ ”’ she 
hastily added. ; 

“You don’t like the gen- 
tleman,” laughed Con- 
stance, ‘but who is he>”’ 

*““O, Lord Barton, presi- 
dent of the senior class, 
president of the Philadel- 
phian Society, editor of 
The Sentinel, manager of 
the Athletic Association, 
and Miss Gregg’s pet! 
When he graduates Bradley will cease to be 
—or so he thinks.’’ Peg’s nose went up still 
higher as she continued. “‘Don’t think for a 
minute he’ll look at you, he scor-rns girls, and 
you can’t snub him, for he’ll never give you 
the chance. That’s one thing that makes him 
so disagreeable,” she naively confessed. 
*“Every girl in the school would love to take 
the wind out of his sails, but he’s too smart 
for us.” 

Constance listened eagerly, but accepted 
Peg’s estimate with about a dozen grains of 
salt! Three weeks passed before she met the 
boy again, and then, with characteristic im- 
pulsiveness, she took the initiative. Every 
second Monday noon the students’ seats at 
the dining room tables were changed. On 
this particular Monday Constance was the 
last person to enter the big hall before the 
doors were closed. A quick glance at the 
table to which she was assigned showed two 
empty places, the one between Fanny Sax- 
ton and Dora Wood, two very good but very 


He 


Constance 


uninteresting girls; the other, between David 
Barton and Bill Packard. Constance did 
not hesitate. She wanted to know Barton: 
here was the opportunity. She marched over 
to the empty chair between the two boys, 
her cheeks flushing in spite of her effort to ap- 
pear composed. She was a new student, she 
dd not care to appear as a “‘boy chaser,’ and 
she fancied reproach and surprise in the round 
eyes of Dora Wood. Packard gave her a 
shy smile and drew out her 
chair, but Barton did not 
turn his head. 

The moment grace was 
concluded, noisy clatter 
and chatter filled the room. 
Bill Packard struggled to 
speak. After an awkward 
pause, from the depths of 
his boots he drew out a re- 
mark to the effect that it 
was a nice day. Constance 
agreed with him. Miss 
Barnes, the teacher in 
charge of the table, leaned 
forward. “‘Have you met 
everybody here, Miss 
Smith?” she asked. 

“All. but Mr—er— 
Barton,” said Constance clearly. Her color 
deepened and her embarrassment was not les- 
sened after the introduction, for she read into 
Barton’s manner and expression antagonism 
and a rather scornful amusement. But she 
was not to be daunted. She was in this seat 
to get acquainted with Barton and the only 
way that this could be accomplished was by 
means of conversation. However, conversa- 
tion with the young man was not exactly a 
success. Constance tried athletics, student 
activities, and the weather. She was an- 
swered with perfunctory politeness. She was 
Just about to try books—her judgment of 
people was determined mainly by the books 
they read—when Barton spoke across her. 

“You've read Durant’s ‘Story of Philos- 
ophy,’ I suppose>’’ he asked Miss Barnes. 
rE ere was a deep and sonorous quality in 
his voice and when he spoke everybody 
stopped talking to listen. 

“I haven’t read it,’ admitted Miss Barnes, 
“Did you enjoy it>”’ 
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Barton looked pained. ‘‘Oh, but surely 
you've read the reviews. It is very highly 
spoken of. How did you like ‘The World 
of William Clissold’>” he inquired pom- 
pously. 

Miss Barnes laughed. She was young 
and very pretty and the whole table smiled 
sympathetically upcen her, although Barton’s 
trick of “‘showing up” the teachers was al- 
ways appreciated. ‘I haven’t read _ thal 
either. Have you read it, Miss Smith?” 

“My goodness! No! I heard my father 
say that unless one has a good historical back- 
ground one can very easily be taken in by 
Wells. You know what I mean,’’ Constance 
rather hurriedly added. ‘“‘He’s so convince: 
ing that you've got to know a lot yourself in 
order to know whether or not he is telling 
the truth. I’m not much good in history— 
besides, the story just didn’t look interesting, 
so I didn’t tackle it.” As she passed the 
salt to Dora, who sat on the other side of 
Barton, she caught the expression on the 
boy’s face. His lips were set and there was 
an angry light in his blue eyes. ‘Well, you 
needn’t be so darned superior,’ said Con- 
stance to herself; and she turned to Bill 
Packard and found him a twin soul on 
Mother Goose rhymes. 


HE two weeks that followed were not 
particularly enjoyable. Barton main- 
tained a stiff silence at table, but Constance 
was aware that every word she said was 
scornfully weighed and analyzed. She made 
one or two attempts to include him in her con- 
versations with the teacher and with those who 
sat near, but beyond a cold “‘yes” and “‘no,”’ 
and a freezing ‘‘Really, I do not know,” she 
got no response. ‘Be hateful and stiff necked 
if you want to,” she said half humorously, 
half ruefully, to herself. ‘Sorry I can’t 
move myself.” 

School was interesting, engrossing, and the 
awkwardness of entering as a Junior soon was 
a thing of the past. It was natural that, as 
a product of home training and cultural de- 
velopment, Constance should be an outstand- 
ing figure in the school. The daughter of 
Paget Smith, the well known lecturer and 
writer, could have no other than an individual 
background, a background which contrasted 
sharply—but not unfavorably—with that of 
the other students. Bradley’s student body 
was, for the most part, made up of the sons 
and daughters of farmers, tradespeople of 
moderate incomes, people of fineness and of 
worth who had been too busy getting bread 
and shoes for their children to have time for 


intensive intellectual development. But 
Paget Smith was a thoroughly democratic 
man who knew the narrowing effect of the 
strictly scholastic atmosphere, and when the 
state of his wife’s health made necessary an 
extended stay in the West, he welcomed the 
opportunity to send his daughter to this old 
school with its fine traditions and its reputation 
for the building of character. 

Constance was well aware of the prestige 
of her father’s name. ‘‘Please charge to 
Paget J. Smith,’ often had brought back 
home the interested inquiry from a. sales- 
woman, ““O, the Paget Smith? I’ve heard 
him lecture. And he’s your father!’’ Some- 
times the name had called forth a curt, “One 
J or two?’ which was amusing and gave one 
a delightful sense of superiority. These were 
minor satisfactions, of course, but they had 
counted, as had the admiring looks of the 
curious, and the flattering subserviency of 
those who patently wished to be counted as 
friends. 

Quite humanly, Constance had enjoyed 
these attentions; but, while she missed them 
here at Bradley, she was already experienc- 
ing that deeper content which comes from the 
shining of one’s own light. Here she was 
Constance Smith of Boston, whose bills were 
paid by checks signed “Harriet K. Smith,” 
and whose marks were duly scrutinized and 
accepted by that same lady. When this plan 
of screening her identity had been suggested 
Constance was thoroughly out of patience 
with her parents, but a little talk with her 
father had made the matter appear in a differ- 
ent light, although, as he laughingly had said, 
he was probably insisting upon an unnecessary 
precaution, for he was sadly aware that the 
world contained a very large number of very 
intelligent people who did not dream of his 
existence! Constance did not admit this, but 
her sense of justice compelled her to see the 
truth in her father’s arguments. Then, too, 
to enter school incognito was romantic, pos- 
sessing dramatic possibilities when one thought 
of denouement. 

These thoughts were especially soothing 
after an encounter with David Barton. A 
resignation on the editorial staff of The Sen- 
tinel gave Constance the position of assistant 
editor. This necessitated numerous confer- 
ences with Barton, who preserved his attitude 
of stiff aloofness. As time went by, antag- 
onism, tinctured with disappointment, devel- 
oped in Constance. She hugged to herself 
the bomb that she could throw if she should 
—with apparent unconcern—let it be known 
that her father was Paget Smith; for she had 
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discovered that names meant a great deal to 
Barton; that he was in the habit of writing 
to authors, that he treasured autographs, that 
anything which savored of a personal rela- 
tionship between himself and greatness was 


dough,” was Peg’s comforting reply. 


Ae days later Peg burst into Con- 
stance’s room. ‘‘What’s this about the 
debate>’’ she inquired breathlessly. 


‘She marched over to the empty chair between the two boys.” 


meat and drink to him. Constance adopted 
the réle of the dumb innocent, taking a wicked 
delight when Barton explained the obvious. 
Always, back in her mind, there was the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that she had the real 
thing while he had the imitation, and that 
some day he would find it out. 

The annual debate between the Philadel- 
phian and Minervian Societies was the main 
topic of conversation after the Christmas 
vacation. For three years the boys had he'd 
the cup, but this year the girls were full of 
hope. Polly Landon had developed won- 
derfully, and Constance was looked upon as 
good material. 

“We've got it, easy,” declared Peg one 
day in Constance’s room. ‘‘Last year the 
boys had Merrill—he was better than all the 
others put together. Barton made such a 
mess—-I was almost sorry for him.” 

“Will he get on this year>?’’ asked Con- 
stance. 

“Can you imagine Lord Barton’s being 
left out of anything!’’ exclaimed Peg. 
“You'll beat him ten to one. Have you 
sent the challenge ?”’ 

“Tt’s all written.’’ Constance picked up an 
envelope and pulled out the enclosure. 
“““Mfnervian Society hereby, etc., etc.,— 
March eleventh—’ That gives us about ten 
weeks—loads of time. But I’ve got to get 
busy. Dear me, I wish I’d read the news- 
papers—this War Debt business gets me. 
You're sure Lord Barton is no good?” 

“You'll wapse him like a piece of bread 


“What's what?” and Constance stared in 
amazement at her friend. 

“I don’t know, but it’s something, a joke 
—the boys are laughing themselves silly over 
it. Have you got the acceptance >” 

“Here it is. It’s terse and to the point; 
they waste no words on us.’’ Constance 
reached for the envelope on the table. 

Peg scowled. ‘‘Well, then they can’t be 
trying to wriggle out of it. But what is it, 
do you suppose?” 

“Those boys can laugh at nothing,” re- 
plied Constance. All the same she felt rather 
uncomfortable as she and Peg walked across 
the campus on their way to the Minervian 
meeting. She had made no mistake, of that 
she was sure, for she could recollect every 
word she had written, and its exact place on 
the sheet of paper. 

The meeting was duly called to order. 
As part of the business Constance arose and 
read her letter. ‘“The Philadelphian Society 
accepts with very great pleasure the challenge 
of the Minervian Society to debate on the 
evening of March eleventh, nineteen hun- 
dred twenty-six. J.C. Peckham, Sec’.”’ 

“Will the secretary please read that 
again>’’ called Peg in an excited voice from 
across the room. 

Constance looked her surprise, but she 
arose and again read the acceptance. 

“The date,’ called back Peg. ‘‘Doesn’t 
it say ‘March eleventh, nineteen hundred 
twenty-six?’ ”’ 

Constance looked at her letter. 


“Why, so 
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it does. Mr. Peckham evidently forgets that 
we have had a Happy New Year. That’s 
nothing, just a mistake.” 

Peg jumped to her feet. “I’m not so sure 
it’s nothing,” she said bluntly. ‘‘That’s 
what the boys are laughing about, I just 
know.” 

“That’s what>’’ demanded Constance. 

“Didn’t you write ‘nineteen twenty-six’ in- 
stead of ‘nineteen twenty-seven’ >”’ 4 

Constance’s cheeks grew red. ‘‘Why, I 
don’t know, I don’t think so—I don’t re- 
member. But I don’t see what difference it 
would make if I did—a mistake. Nobody 
would take advantage of a thing like that.” 
— “O, wouldn’t they?’ exclaimed Peg, too 

excited to be precise. ‘“Those boys want to 
get out of debating with us because they are 
beaten before they begin—and they know it. 
They’re just small enough to crawl out of a 
hole no bigger’n a pinhead.”’ 

The room buzzed with whispers and in- 
dignant comments. The president rapped for 
order. 

“IT move that the president and the secre- 
tary confer with the president and the secre- 
tary of the Philadelphian Society,” said one 
of the girls. 

The motion was car- 
ried. The _ president, 
Bess Streeter, a meek, 
sweet girl with no spunk, 
looked mildly troubled. 
Constance’s cheeks were 
blazing. In her judg- 
ment it seemed best to 
make no inquiry and, if 
the boys said anything, to 
refuse to be bound by an 
absurdity, but her part in 
the mess made advice 
from her rather out of 
place. The two girls left 
their places on the plat- 
form and walked across 
the hall, down the corri- 
dor to the room where the 
Philadelphians were quar- 
tered. Wilbur Stevens 
opened the door with the 
utmost courtesy, but Con- 
stance knew that he was 
struggling with suppressed 
laughter, and that all the 
boys were in a state of hilarity. 

In a faltering voice and with the demeanor 
of a sinner, Bess Streeter explained that they 
had come to clear up the matter of the date 
for the debate, inasmuch as they had noted 


“T’ye got exactly what I deserve. 


I made a mistake 


that the acceptance read “‘nineteen hundred 
twenty-six’’ instead of “twenty-seven.” 

“The secretary will please read the chal- 
lenge—wnitten, I believe, by your secretary, 
Miss Smith,’ came in a cool, amused voice 
from Barton, who sat on the platform with 
Peckham. 

“And now the acceptance,” 

““Isn’t this perfectly clear>’’ 
ton, after Peckham had finished. ‘‘We are 
challenged to debate with you March 
eleventh, nineteen hundred twenty-six. We 
have voted to accept the challenge for that 
date—none other;’’ and he looked defiantly 
at Constance. 

Constance was never so furious in her life, 
but her voice was well controlled. ‘‘The 
mistake is mine. Without thinking, I wrote 
‘twenty-six’ instead of ‘twenty-seven.’ Do 
you refuse to accept this explanation>?’’ and 
she returned Barton’s defiant look. ‘‘You 
are challenged to debate with us this coming 
March eleventh, as you very well know.” 

Barton smiled. “‘I’m afraid that date is 
already taken,” he said smoothly. ““Stevens 
tells me that through an error in dates—an 
error in dates,’ he drawlingly repeated, “‘the 
Fiske School has March 
eleventh free. I believe 
a basketball game has 


been arranged.” 
**The week after that >”’ 


said Barton. 


asked Bar- 


suggested Bess Streeter 
timidly. 

““Yes,’’ said Constance 
crisply, “if you receive a 


challenge properly dated 
as to century and year, 
will you accept it for the 
eighteenth ?”’ 

“IT believe the spring 
vacation opens the eight- 


eenth.”” Barton’s voice 
was courteous, almost 
deferential. 


‘Then there is nothing 
more to be said,” half 
questioned, half an- 
nounced Constance. 

“I’m afraid not. It is 
very unfortunate. We 
have looked forward all 
” the year to this de- 

bate He was in- 
terrupted by snickers and giggles, which were 
quickly turned into violent coughs as he 
sternly rapped for order. ‘‘Next year we 
shall hope is 

“Next year you will probably be better 
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equipped,’ interrupted Constance as_ she 
snapped out of the room. 

“‘Let’s go to Dr. Felton,” suggested one of 
the girls after hearing the report of Bess and 
Constance. 

“T’m perfectly willing to explain the whole 
thing to Dr. Felton,” said Constance, “‘but 
aren’t we supposed to settle any trouble that 
comes up in these societies between ourselves ? 
I’m awfully sorry, girls. The only thing I 
can do is to resign—which I now do, this 
minute.” 

“Nonsense,” hissed the group. Peg 
jumped up. “‘I move we accept Con’s apol- 
ogy and drop the matter. The boys can try 
to pass this off as a joke, but they aren't 
fooling anybody but themselves, and if they 
hadn’t been a bunch of sheep this thing 
wouldn’t have happened.”’ 


BARTON'S att'tude toward the girls 
changed from that evening. He put 
himself out to be pleasant, he paid small at- 
tentions to different girls which were—to 
‘Peg’s disgust—very gratefully received; the 
song of scorn which these damsels had sung 
changed gradually to a subdued chant of 
praise. But to Constance he presented the 
same aloofness, the same attitude of dislike. 
He made it a point to question any statements 
that she made in history—their one common 
subject—and that could in any manner pre- 
cipitate an argument, and in the outdoor win- 
ter activities which both boys and girls were 
permitted to enjoy together, he ignored the 
presence of the girl in every way possible. 
But Constance could never quite succeed 
in hating him, nor was she able to lose the 
conviction that the everyday Barton whom 
she met was the real Barton. He was popu- 
lar with the boys, the center of attention in 
any group, leading the singing with a deep 
bass voice that was not in keeping with his 
pale face and slim figure. Little things hap- 
pened during the winter which made him 
appear in a different light. Leggy Lewis lost 
the use of his eyes. It was Barton who 


worked two hours with him every evening. 


On her way to the post office one day, Con- 
stance discovered him building with infinite 
care a snow man for the minister’s little boy, 
and as he talked and laughed with the child, 


the girl was conscious of a potent charm and 


an attractiveness which made her forget tem-. 


porarily the unpleasant happening relating to 
the debate. 
The atmosphere of Commencement came 
long before its actual arrival. Bradley was 
celebrating its seventy-fifth anniversary, and 


many of the alumni were expected to be pres- 
ent. The last week in April Constance again 
found herself at the dining table with Barton, 
this time seated across from him. He talked 
with great animation to Miss Gregg, telling 
her of the different dignitaries with whom he 
was in correspondence, for, as president of the 
class, it was his duty to arrange for the Com- 
mencement day speaker. It was Constance’s 
turn to listen with scornful amusement as he 
talked. He spoke of Dr. Driscoll with bated 
breath; he gave the table to understand that 
Dr. Lemuel Hastings was consumed with 
grief because he was unable to meet him— 
Barton—personally. One noon he entered 
with a beaming face and announced that Dr. 
Blake, dean of Hayden University, had ac- 
cepted the invitation to give the address. 

“*He’s one of the biggest men in the coun- 
try,” Barton explained to the table. “‘His 
brother was a student here at one time—I 
played that up for all I was worth, and it 
worked,”’ he added triumphantly. 

Constance bit her lip. Of course Dr. Fel- 
ton had nothing whatever to do with the ar- 
rangements for Commencement—they were all 
left in Barton’s hands, or so it appeared from 
his talk. She wondered what Barton would 
say if he were to hear Dr. Blake call her 
“Connie.”” The illustrious gentleman had 
been a frequent visitor in her home since she 
was a child. She smiled with inward satis- 
faction as she thought of her father’s opinion 
of Lemuel Hastings; she ached to tell Barton 
that a big name did not imply necessarily a 
big character—not that he’d get the signifi- 
cance at all! 


A? THE days lengthened the excitement 

increased, for Bradley, locked in the 
New Hampshire hills, was like a big family 
complete in itself—any event affecting one 
member affected the whole, although, of 
course, greatest honor and consideration were 
paid the seniors. Programs were sent to the 
printers, pictures were taken, the prize speak- 
ing contest was agonized over, and dimly 
overshadowing all the happiness was the 
shadow of the change and of the parting 
which bring a pang to the heart. 

“Lord Barton given you one of his pic- 
tures?’’ Peg asked one morning as she met 
Constance outside the dormitory. 

“Good gracious, no!’’ exclaimed Con- 
stance. 

“T heard he didn’t have but a dozen. 
Can’t be he is sharing himself with many. 
You like him so well I thought you’d surely 
have one—enlarged! What do you think! 


Sous u 


He gave one to Sally Ames, and what do 
you suppose he wrote across it? ‘Faithfully 
yours. Well, poor Sally. I’m glad she’s 
got something to make her happy all through 
life,” and thoughtless, careless Peg burst out 
laughing. 

“Faithfully yours.”” How many times had 
Constance seen that written across photo- 
graphs sent to her father by fervent souls who 
took themselves very seriously. She smiled 
and was tempted to explain the joke to Peg, 
but a moment’s thought suggested a new 
angle. ‘“‘It was nice of him—giving his pic- 
ture to Sally,”” she said reflectively. ‘“‘None 
of us bothers much with Sally. I don’t be- 
lieve she’s had a good time this year. Bar- 
ton’s funny. Just as I think I can’t stand 
him he ups and does a kind deed - 

‘Featuring Barton,” interrupted Peg. 

‘But there is something in him ” be- 
gan Constance. 

“Well, it’s hidden under forty-nine layers 
of conceit,” said Peg. ‘‘Won’t he have a 
beautiful time showing himself off and talking 
Ibsen to the big-bugs who'll be here for Com- 
mencement! Any of your folks driving up 
for you, Con?” 

“My father and mother are driving up this 
way Commencement week,” said Constance 
rather soberly. ‘““They’ll stop here to pick 
me up.” 


“ce 


p 

, then they’ll be here for Commence- 
ment>?’’ questioned Peg eagerly and hope- 
fully; for she, with others, was curious to 
see the “‘folks’’ of whom Constance had had 
so little to say. 

‘Perhaps,’ said Constance vaguely but 
feeling pretty sure there was no “‘perhaps”’ 
about it. Her father would not choose Com- 
mencement week to descend upon Bradley, 
she knew that very well, and not without a 
little resentment. 

Class day exercises were held on the ter- 
races under the big maples Monday after- 
noon. As the seniors marched in, Con- 
stance was suddenly struck by the expression 
on Barton’s face. His eyes were staring, his 
muscles tense, and his part in the exercises 
was performed with none of that character- 
istic forcefulness which usually marked him 
in a group. Constance watched him curi- 
ously. Perhaps he’d had bad news from 
home; she knew that a sister was the only 
member of his family to be present. She 
found herself wishing she could meet the girl, 
maybe there would be an opportunity. 

At dinner she saw the sister, a girl who 
appeared ill at ease as she sat beside her 
brother. Constance got the impression that 


Barton was watching every motion his sister 
made, and a new contempt for him, strangely 
commingled with pity, swept over her when 
the sister awkwardly tipped over a glass of 
water, for Barton bit his lip and scowled 
with annoyance. ‘The sick, strained look was 
still upon the boy’s face. Once, as Con- 
stance caught his eyes fixed full upon her, 
she imagined for a second there was an ap- 
peal, a desire for response. ‘‘Something’s 
happened,” thought Constance. ‘‘I believe 
I will speak to them; maybe I’ll get snubbed, 
but I don’t care.” 

She waited in the hall but Barton’s aloof 
dignity as he came down the corridor was not 
encouraging to friendliness. “They were walk- 
ing past her when Constance spoke. “‘I’d 
like to meet your sister, Mr. Barton,’’ she 
said. 

A surprised look swept across Barton’s 
face. ‘‘Oh, yes,’” he said courteously. “‘Miss 
Smith, this is my sister, Bess.’ 

Bess proved to be shy and inarticulate. 
““He’s scared her to death. Goodness! 
Does he pose before his family, too?’ 
thought Constance indignantly. “‘Won’t you 
come up to my room>”’ she asked after an 
awkward moment had passed. ‘“‘It looks 
pretty bad. Perhaps you'd rather walk 
around,”’ she added hastily as she saw re- 
fusal looming. ‘“‘I’]l take you up to the park 
—there’ll be plenty of time before the con- 
cert.” 

Barton looked relieved. ‘All right,’’ he 
said. ““That’s very kind. I'll come up to 
Bryant after you, Bess, at quarter of eight,” 
and he darted off. 

“Poor Dave,’ murmured the girl. “He 
certainly is in a mess.” 

“Why, what’s happened>’’ asked Con- 
stance quickly. 

““Hadn’t you heard? Maybe I’m not sup- 
posed to tell, but everybody’ll have to know. 
This Doctor Somebody who was to speak 
here tomorrow can’t come.”’ 

“Can’t come! For Heaven’s sake! 
not?’ exclaimed Constance. 

““O, there was a mistake—Dave’s fault,” 
sighed Bess. “He was careless or something; 
he told this man to come the twenty-third in- 
stead of the twenty-first. This morning when 
he didn’t hear from him he wired to find out 
if the speaker were coming by train or by 
machine, and just before the exercises this 
afternoon a message came saying that Dr. 
Blake was booked here for Thursday instead 
of Tuesday. And now Dave's about wild.” 

For a second Constance’s eyelids nar- 
rowed. So Lord Barton had made a mis- 
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take—and a bad one, too! ‘‘But how could 
it have happened ?”’ she asked. ‘‘Maybe it’s 
Dr. Blake’s mistake and not your brother’s.”’ 

Bess shook her head. ‘‘No, Dave did it. 
He kept a copy of his letter and he has Dr. 
Blake’s reply. You see the words Tuesday 
and Thursday are something alike; our Com- 
mencement at home is always on Thursday. 
It just happened.” 

“Has he told Dr. Felton?” 

“O, yes, Dr. Felton has been telephon- 
ing everywhere, but it’s too short notice to get 
anybody. They’re going to ask your min- 
ister here to give the address.” 

Constance suppressed a groan. Every- 
body admitted that Mr. Paddock was a good 
man, letting it go at that. Slowly the two 
girls walked across the campus. They met 
happy laughing groups, boys and girls with 
their parents, alumni who had mysteriously 
lost the maturity and the poise which they 
had brought with them into the old academy 
town. Constance knew that they would not 
much care whom they heard or what they 
heard. The loss of a speaker really fell upon 
the members of the graduating class, upon 
the school itself, and upon Barton most of 
all. She knew that the girls would hail the 
happening with whoops of delight, which 
would be followed by shrieks of dismay, and 
that in every glance the sensitive highly-strung 
boy would be conscious of condemnation. 

Suddenly she thought of her father. 
Would he speak> She knew that he gave 
hours of preparation to every address that he 
gave, but this was an emergency—surely he 
could stand up and talk—he was over in 
Melchester—must be, by this time, for he 
had written that he and Mother were having 
tea at Professor Wright’s—that he would 
call her up at eight o’clock. These thoughts 
went flying through her mind as she walked 
up the hill with Bess, losing a word here, 
catching a word there, of Bess’s talk, occa- 
sionally putting a tactful question, all the time 
building up a pretty good idea of Barton’s 
home environment. She learned that every 
effort was being made to give David a chance, 
that his father was foreman in an underwear 
factory, that .his mother took in sewing, and 
that Bess herself was a stenographer. 

“Dave minds things so, he hates being 
made fun of—that’s why he’s so afraid of 
girls,’ she heard Bess say. ‘‘And now he’s 
done this thing—he’ll never get over it. I 
guess I’d better go back to the hotel,” she 
said at length; ‘“‘then Dave won’t have to 
take time to hunt me up.” 


They walked back down the hill. ‘“‘I’ll 


wait to tell your brother you’ve gone up- 
stairs,” said Constance as they stood on the 
hotel steps. ‘“‘I’m expecting a telephone mes- 
sage at eight and have to stay here anyway.” 


GS HE stood irresolute after Bess had gone. 
Twenty-four hours earlier—twelve hours 
earlier—six hours earlier, she would have 
rejoiced—or thought she would have re- 
joiced—at a chance to be grandly magnani- 
mous by saying, ‘My father will sper eer, 2 
yes, my father is, But now that the 
chance was afforded, she felt a shy hesitancy, 
a shamed sense that she had been too self- 
consciously superior, whereas Barton’s supe- 
riority was a veil to hide his humility. It was 
just beginning to dawn upon the girl that the 
emergency must be met, that the personal 
element could not enter into it, when she saw 
Barton coming across from Dr. Felton’s 
house. He came directly to her. 

“*Y ou remember that debate affair last win- 
ter>’’ he stammered with white lips. 

Constance nodded, her cheeks flushing. 

“T’ve got exactly what I deserve. I made 
a mistake in Dr. Blake’s date. He won’t be 
here for tomorrow. You should feel quite 
complacent.”” He threw back his head and 
looked at her with hardness, bitterness, upon 
his face. 

“Do you think I am complacent?’ asked 
Constance slowly. ‘“‘Is that what you think 
of me, really >” 

The boy looked at her a minute before he 
answered. “‘No, I don’t think you are. You 
—you aren’t that sort. I’ve been—TI still 
am—awfully ashamed over that business. 
And now just see what I’ve done, myself! 
Why, I’ve done a terrible thing!”’ 

““Here comes Dr. Felton,’’ Constance ex- 
claimed in relief. “Maybe he’s got hold of 
somebody.”’ 

But Dr. Felton shook his head before he 
was within speaking distance. ‘“‘No hope,” 
he said to Barton as he came up to the two 
young people. “‘I think you’d better go down 
and speak to Mr. Paddock. He is placed in 
a very difficult position, but he isn’t one to 
evade an issue.” 

The mere mention of Mr. Paddock’s name 
was enough to drive from Constance’s mind 
all thought of self, of self-triumph or of a 
desire to stun and subdue Barton. She spoke 
simply, directly. ‘‘Dr. Felton, my father is 
a lecturer—he’s over in Melchester now, he’s 
to call me up at eight o’clock. I don’t know 
—but I think he’d be willing to give the 
address tomorrow. He’s awfully fussy about 
preparing his talks, but in an emergency like 
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this I think he would speak. Anyway, if he 
should break down on his ‘Youth, the Con- 
gueror, I can prompt him; I know it from 
A to Z.” 

Surprise, doubt, hope, amazement, and 
relief flashed over the Doctor’s face in comic 
succession. 

“ “Youth, the Conqueror’!’’ he exclaimed. 
“Why, I read an extract from that lecture 
just the other day.’’ He turned to stare ques- 
tioningly at Barton. ‘‘That’s Smith—er— 
Paget Smith, isn’t it>?’’ 

“T don’t—I didn’t ”’ stammered Bar- 
ton very much flushed and embarrassed. 

“Everybody knows Paget Smith,’’ Dr. 
Felton cast a withering look upon poor Bar- 
ton. 

“Oh, no, not everybody,” laughed Con- 
stance, her laughter directed at herself rather 
than at Barton. Her grand moment—how 
it had flattened! Paget Smith’s name meant 
no more to Barton than the milkman’s. Well, 
she had got what she deserved! 

““And Paget Smith’s your father! Well, 
bless my soul! And you've never let on all 
this year—I’ll have to inquire into this! And 
he’s over in Melchester, and he’s going to call 
you up?” Dr. Felton exclaimed and ques- 
tioned all in a breath, while Barton stared at 
Constance with a relief too deep for words. 

“T’ll run over and cancel that call to Len- 
nox,” said the Doctor, “‘then I’]l come back, 
or shall we leave the matter with you, Miss 
Smith? Really, I do hate to ask him— 
under the circumstances. Geniuses are ex- 
tremely temperamental creatures, I’ve found.” 

“O, father isn’t a genius, he’s a good- 
natured human being. Yes, do come back to 
speak to him,” she urged. “‘I’d probably 


make a mistake in the date,’ she added in- 
nocently enough; a second later the signifi- 
cance of the remark struck her. She looked 
at Barton with a comic expression of dismay 
and both of the young people burst out 
laughing. 

“Everything is different,’ said Barton a 
few moments later as they sat down on the 
veranda to await the telephone call. ‘‘The 
world was black this afternoon. What a 
mess I made!’’ His knuckles whitened as 
he clutched the arms of his chair. ‘‘Aren’t 
those shadows on Old Baldy wonderful? 
Gee, I hate to leave this place! Say, you 
were awfully kind to be so nice to Bess. 
Gee, I’ve missed a lot in not knowing you 
this year, but I’m going to Dartmouth and, 
thank the Lord, it’s near Bradley. I knew 
you were different—but some way I got it 
into my head you were stuckup and superior. 
My! but I was dumb!”’ 

Constance smiled happily. It gave her a 
warm feeling about the heart to know that 
they were to be friends, that perhaps she 
could help this boy by understanding and en- 
tering into his joys, his deep despairs, for, 
young though she was, her intuitions told her 
that the heights and the corresponding depths 
were to be his lot in life. 

Barton pulled out his watch. “‘Five min- 
utes after eight. You—you don’t suppose 
your father has—er—forgotten about call- 
ing?’ he said nervously. 

““He’ll call,’ she said with assurance. 
‘Here comes Dr. Felton.” But she sighed 
with relief a moment later when she looked 
up to see the hotel clerk standing in the door- 
way. 


‘‘Melchester calling Miss Smith,”’ he said. 


VERY mornin?, comes anew 
Like. a blessin3, from above, 

Filled with happiness for you 
And those you love. 


Nancy does 
the difficult thing 


The Take-off 


By Ruth H. Colby 


WOOP! Swish 

A flash through the air. A figure 
perfectly poised, shooting out over space. 

The Fox Hill ski jump was fairly well 
crowded. All Fox Academy was out to en- 
joy it and, likewise, the newly begun Christ- 
mas vacation. There 
was added interest in 
the skiing. In _ six 
weeks Fox Academy 
was to meet Kents Hill 
School in a_ grand 
winter-sport carnival. 
Twice Kents Hill had 


carried off the honors 


in the ski jump. Fox 
Academy felt that 
three times running 


would be too much. 

But Nancy Barstow 
turned her head away. 
She hated high places. 
She hated jumps. She 
hated the graceful 
drop of the outflung ° 
figures. Some were 
not graceful it must be 
admitted. And when 
they sprawled over in 
a cloud of feathery 
snow Nancy wanted to 
run away. It made her feel sick. 

“Isn't it wonderful!” 

‘Nancy, don’t you love it>”’ 

“I don’t believe Boston ever gave you any- 
thing like this.”’ 

Nancy pulled herself together. Nita 
Drake was the last speaker. And Nita 
Drake was the last girl in the world Nancy 
cared to have discover her feelings. 

Ever since Nancy had come to Fox Valley 
she and Nita had been rivals. Nancy, in her 
heart of hearts, had felt a little superior. 
Fox Academy, in sleepy Fox Valley, looked 
small after the big city school that she had 
attended. 

And Nita, in her heart of hearts, had re- 
sented the prettily dressed city girl. 

So a steady rivalry had grown up. 
Nancy, with plenty of drill behind her, was 
unusually good in gym. So was Nita, with 
the whole outside country for her playground. 


Miss Forbes had appointed Nancy leader in 
the Indian club drill. But Nita could do 
difficult rope climbing that left Nancy gasp- 
ing for breath. 

In a spelling match, after a long drawn out 
contest, Nancy had spelled Nita down. But 
in arithmetic Nita beat 
her every time. 

“Girls! Girls! 
Have you heard the 
news?” Sally Parker 
had arrived, breath- 
less. “‘I just met Miss 
Forbes. Kents Hill 
wants to enter a girls’ 
ski team; and we 
haven’t a sign of one.” 
She paused for breath. 
The group of girls for- 
got the slide. 

“We'll have to get 
one.’ Nita Drake 
spoke firmly. ‘‘Fox 
Academy must not 
drop behind Kents 
Hill. It never has.” 


“We'll get beaten, sure as snow.” Sally 
was still breathless. 

“Who cares? We'll show them that 
we re not way behind them anyhow. We'll 
have to practice terribly, though. Who'll 


come out and try?” 
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And lle 
“Me, Nita!”’ 


To save her life Nancy could say nothing. 

“T have only a pair of skis, Nita, but I’ll 
come,” Sally Parker giggled. 

“Will the girls try that slide?’’ Nancy 
nodded at the steep slope where black figures 
slid by, oh, so fast; and hoped her voice 
didn’t tremble. 

“There isn’t any other.’ Nita’s answer 
crushed any hope. “Well, I guess we'd bet- 
ter find Miss Forbes and see what she can 
do for us. Lucky she lives here.”’ 


Nancy felt she must not be left out. ‘‘I’ve 
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never skied. Do you think I could learn?” 

“None of us knows much about it, 
Nancy,” Sally laughed, ‘‘but we’ve got to 
show Kents Hill. We've got to try, even if 
we go over in heaps.” 

Nancy felt that Nita was watching her. 
Of course, it would be easy for Nita. 
had seen her on skis, slipping over the snow. 

Then she thought of what Mr. Brooks, 
the principal, had said in the closing assem- 
bly, before vacation. 

“Before you come back to school you will 
have entered upon a new year. If you make 
any resolves, make at least one, that you will 
do the difficu't thing.” 

The d-fficult thing. 

Well, here it was. Nita Drake should 
never know how difficult it was for Nancy. 

““Where do you buy skis?”’ asked Nancy 
Barstow. 

But more difficult things were to come. 


Most of the girls had skied before. Att least 
they were used to the feel of skis. But to 
city-bred Nancy it was all new. Her ski- 


shod legs seemed stiff, her back was lame. 
She loathed falling about in the snow. Melt- 
ing snow somehow was always sliding under 
her gloves, cr down her neck. 

They tried very gentle slopes at fe get- 
ting their balance. Every day, sun or snow, 
the faithful group went out. When Nancy 
felt the first gliding rush as her skis carried 
her forward, she longed to throw herself into 
the snow to stop it all. For once the snow 
looked soft and friendly. 

“The difficult thing. The difficult thing.” 

She kept upright, made quite a decent turn 
at the bottom, and looked around. It gave 
her some comfort to see Sally Parker disap- 
pearing in a cloud of snow, from which she 
finally emerged, laughing as usual; but Nita 
came down like an arrow, checking her speed 
more smartly than Nancy. ‘The three started 
back up the hill together. 


HRISTMAS came and went, but not 

once did the faithful group falter in its 
practice. The news had spread rapidly that 
Kents Hill wished to enter a 
girls ski team in the Winter 
Carnival and that the girls 
of Fox Academy would 
show them some competition. 


Chris Andersen, the best 

skier Fox Academy pos- 
sessed, offered to coach a 
them. 


*‘Don’t bend at the waist, 
Sally. Bend at the knees if 


Nancy © 


‘by going down the big slide, 


you want to. 
over your feet. 
your skis.” 

“Don’t be afraid of falling. You've got 
to fall. Relax. Let yourself go!”’ 

There seemed to be no question about let- 
ting go. Life, to Nancy, seemed to be one 
fall after another. 

But every day showed improvement. 

“Good work, Nancy, you did a perfect 
telemark that time.” 

Nancy glowed at Chris’ words of praise. 
But his next words chased the glow from her 
face. 

“Well, I think tomorrow we can celebrate 
” said Chris. 

Nancy shivered, but not with cold. To- 
morrow the whole of Fox Hill would know 
that Nancy Barstow was afraid. That she 
was a quitter. That she couldn't try the 
big slide. 

And Nita Drake would win. She was 
not afraid—not of anything. Well, no one 


could despise Nancy more than she despised 
herself. 


“The difficult thing.” 

But some things were too difficult. You 
just could not do them. You came up against 
a high wall. It stopped you, flat. Floored 
you. That was what that long white slide, 
with its platform, it’s sheer drop into more 
whiteness below, did to Nancy. 

Tomorrow the world would know, that 
Nita had beaten her, that she was afraid. 

“The difficult thing.”” Too difficult! 

“I’ve got an idea,” said Nita. 

Nancy nearly groaned. 

“‘Let’s start out early and do a bit of prac- 
ticing by ourselves. Chris can’t tell us any 
more. We've got to do what he’s been tell- 
ing us every day. There won't be anybody 
near the slide so early.” 

‘Fine, Nita,’’ said Sally. 

The others echoed her, all but Nancy. 
She was going to refuse. Now. Why wait? 
Then she met Nita’s eyes. 

fel It bein theresie 


Barstow. 


Keep your weight forward 
Then you will keep up with 


said Nancy 


gave herself a 
litle push—and was off.” 
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NEAT day a round sun peeped into Fox 
Valley, red as the sun on a New Year's 
greeting card. And as it was turning from 
red to orange and from orange to gold, it 
shone down on two figures valiantly making 
their way up Fox Hill. 


“We're ahead of the rest,’ said Nita, 
“but we may as well start. I'd like to have 
one try before the others get here, wouldn’t 
you?” 

Nancy never knew just why she climbed to 
the top with Nita, because she knew she 
wasn’t going down that slide. Att the top she 
would say so, watch the surprise in Nita’s 
eyes change to scorn, watch Nita launch her- 
self forth bravely—and after that—well, she 
did not know. Down the hill, probably— 
crawling down—-safely. 

Almost at the top the two girls looked 
back. 

Fox Valley lay below them, gleaming 
white. The little houses were dusted with 
diamond powder, and had windows of gold. 


But Nancy saw the slide beside her, a 
steep white road to the valley. 

Again she felt sick. 

Below them they could hear the voices of 
the other girls, who were just beginning to 
climb; and a lusty hail as Chris joined them. 


Nita slipped off her heavy glove in a vain 
attempt to wave to them. 

‘Hurry, Nancy, let’s get started.” 

Nita turned sharply, — slipped—Nancy 
never knew just how it happened—rolled 
downwards, and brought up heavily against 
some broken saplings sticking out of the snow. 

Nancy ploughed over to her, unalarmed, 
smiling. “‘Relax when you fall! Here, let 
me help you up.” 

But her smile changed to horror as she 
saw Nita’s ungloved wrist. 


A stump of a sapling, trimmed to a knife- 
like sharpness and sticking through the snow, 
had pierced Nita’s wrist. Nancy knew that 
steady bright flow must be checked, or 
else She shut her lips tightly. Nita 
half sat, half lay with her eyes closed, her 
face white. 

Nancy snatched the square of bright silk 
from her pocket, broke off a sturdy bit of 
brush and applied a rough tourniquet. The 
bright flow lessened, almost stopped. For 
several minutes she held the tourniquet steady ; 
relaxed it, then tightened it. First aid had 
been well taught in Nancy’s city school. 


All the time she listened anxiously for 
Chris and Sally, but they were not coming. 


From far away she could hear their voices, 
faintly. They were still at the foot of the 
slide. Why didn’t they come! 


Nita was getting paler. 


OMETIMES you know just what you 


have todo. Your feelings do not matter. 
It does not matter how hard it is. You just 
have to. 


Nita must have help, the quickest way 
possible. [hat meant the slide. 


And just as she had known she could not 
go down, now Nancy knew she must. 


“You hold the tourniquet, Nita, tight, 
see— >?” 


A funny little gasp from Nita stopped her. 
“‘I—J can’t.”” Nita was very white now. 


“T can’t look at blood. 
—now. I think I’m going to faint.” 
eyes closed. 

With one hand still holding the tourniquet, 
Nancy scooped up a handful of snow with 
the other and rubbed it thoroughly over 
Nita’s face. 


“You'll do no such thing,’ she said 
sharply. “I’m going down that slide, and 
I’m scared to death. I was going to quit, 
and never go down. I hated to have you 
know I was afraid, but now I’m going. Your 
wrist has got to have help, quick. Chris and 
Sally haven’t even started, down _ there. 
Chris can get up quickly if I ever get him. 
But you’ve got to hold that tourniquet. I 


It is making me sick 


Her 


don’t care if you don’t want to. I don’t 
want to go down that slide!”’ 
“My goodness,”” Nita was speaking 


clearly though faintly. “‘I never thought— 
you were afraid of the slide—and here I’m 
afraid to look———”’_ She grinned a faint 
little grin. ““Wish we could swap our’— 
she hesitated for a minute—‘‘our ‘difficult 
things’ ”’ 

And thereupon she settled herself more 
comfortably in the snow, reached over 
Nancy’s hand, took a firm hold of the tour- 
niquet and eyed her wrist steadily, if a bit 
wanly. Then she looked at Nancy with a 
faint grin. 

“Buck up, Nancy.” 

And Nancy, with a smile of her own, 
patted her gently on the shoulder. 

“Buck up yourself, you good old scout.” 


And without another word she made sure 
of the fastenings of her skis and disappeared 
over the hill. 


She did not stop at the top, but poised her- 
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self properly at the head of the’ slide, gave 
herself a little push—and was off. 

A white world blurred by her. Powdered 
snow crystals stung her face. Faster, faster 
she flew downward. 

Ahead was the sharp edge of the take-off! 

Swoop—and she was over it. Like flying! 

A silver slope rushed up to meet her. 

How on earth would she land? 

A slight jar. A twist of her body. 
white world still flashed by. She was still 
upright. Ahead was the’ diminishing slope 
of the broad meadow. 

Chris Andersen was staring with his mouth 
wide open. 


The 


WHEN Nancy and Nita tied for first 

place in the famous Winter Carnival 
with Kents Hill, and Madeleine Parker of 
Kents Hill took second with Sally Parker 
third, there was great rejoicing in Fox Valley. 
The Girls’ Ski Jump was won—by Fox 
Academy. 

Then when Chris Andersen took first in 
the Boys’ Jump, with Ray MacDonald, a 
classmate, second, Fox Valley went wild. 

But Nancy and Nita grinned at each other 
in the shouting mob. 

“It’s being a good new year,” said Nancy 
Barstow. 

Nita nodded with a wide smile. 


A Good Words Savings Account 


By Hazel F. Albrecht 


T SOME time or another during your 
life you have started a savings ac- 
count; you have put into a toy bank, 

perhaps, the pennies and the nickels that came 
your way. It was interesting and profitable, 
too; but have you ever realized that there 
is a bank of incalculable capital—the bank 
of your mind—into which you may put the 
most marvelous currency—the currency of 
your thoughts > 

Think for a moment of the big banks 
down-town. ‘The tellers are very careful 
not to accept anything but good money. It 
would be useless to try to deposit any coun- 
terfeit currency or any lead dollars to your 
account. The money you pay into your 
account must be good money, with the au- 
thentic stamp of the government on it. Should 
you not be just as particular with the deposits 
that you put into your mental bank? Why 
put anything into your mental bank that is 
not pure silver and gold, or not stamped with 
the seal of constructive self-government? 
Why put into your mental bank that on which 
you will not wish to draw interest? Every 
word you speak makes its imprint on your 
mind, and sinks into the subconsciousness. 
If you put counterfeit words into your mind, 
do you not see that you are saving that 
which is unlovely and untrue? Turn about 
and put true, constructive words into the sub- 
consciousness, and you will be taking steps 
to amass a marvelous mental fortune. 

The bank of your mind pays interest at 
the rate of one hundred per cent, whereas 
your savings account probably pays but three 


or four per cent. Att this rate of increase, 
you readily see how rapidly you can gain 
by making good deposits in your mental bank. 
And oh, what a difference! Your money in 
the bank may be swept away at any moment 
by the failure of the bank, but the good 
that you have stored in your mind will never 
be destroyed. It will grow and grow and 
grow—into something vastly more beautiful, 
more useful, more lasting than anything that 
could be built with your money. 


Positive, prosperous thoughts in your mind 
are not inactive, but actually will help you 
to gain outward prosperity and success. We 
have said that the interest paid in the bank 
of mind is one hundred per cent. We mean 
that the good words that you use or the 
good thoughts that you think do not lie 
dormant, but grow and increase in power 
until they come back to you laden with the 
fruits of your every righteous desire. Op- 
portunities for great accomplishment will 
come to you. Success in your chosen work 
will be won. Friendships of inspiration will 
be yours. 


You might, so to speak, play a game of 
using the ideas given here. You might call 
your subconsciousness The Universal Mind 
Bank and Trust Company. A bank with a 
name like that should never fail. But it will 
take constant attention on your part to see 
that you admit no counterfeit money—words 
that are not true and loving. You will have 
to work at it all the time, but what a reward 
you will earn! 
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Something, to Tie to 


Success— 
Is doing right as we see it. 
Should be a by-product, not the goal, of service. 
Is to keep on trying. 
Is finding contentment on the way to attainment. 


ik 


Each successive moment is a moment in which to succeed. 


k 


The youth that is flaming is not necessarily very bright. 


ey 


Microbes are said to be more deadly, in the aggregate, than are cannon balls. 
Thoughts, says Charles Fillmore, produce microbes. The microbes take character from 
the thoughts that fathered them. If thoughts produce microbes, thoughts will also destroy 
microbes. 

> 


The little sins slay more persons than do the great ones. 


a 


Little sins are particularly deadly because they are seldom combatted. 


oy 


Few of us would tolerate the more glaring sins, yet we often allow ourselves the 
insistent and pernicious practice of little faults that become large through repetition. 


ey 


Exaggerated speech, faultfinding, tardiness, procrastination, ““white lies’’: these have 
kept many a man from success, and from happiness. 


ey 


Little sins are devastating in their inward effects upon us; and one can make no 
adequate estimate of the immensely greater unhappiness, and even tragedy, that they may 
cause to others. 


Little sins undermine both the confidence of others and our own self-respect. 


ey 


There is only one explanation for sin: Ignorance. 


1k 


Sin is not sinful because of what one says of it, but because of what it does to one. 


ik 


hav. The word sin is said to have been applied originally to the sport of archery, in which 
it signified “‘to miss the mark.”’ 


ey 


Sin is its own punishment; no other is required. To sin in hope of happiness is ‘‘to 
miss the mark. 


Something, to Laugh at 


Motion Carried 


Recently there was a distinct earthquake shock which disturbed a small Western 
city and rocked the municipal building so that the councilmen, then in session, left without 
the usual ceremonies. The clerk, a man of rules and regulations, was hard put to give his 
minutes the proper official tone. Finally he evolved this masterpiece: ‘On motion of the 
city hall, the council adjourned.” —American Bov. 


Deaf Ear 


“John, what is this sales resistance we read so much about lately >” 
Sales resistance, my dear, is the triumph of mind over patter.”-—Boston Transcript. 


Scrub Te am 


Morgantown Laundry Gets Cadet Cleaning Contract.—Selected. 


Resists Temptation 


Grandma—Oh, Jenny, darling, I am surprised! Aren’t you going to give your 
brother part of your apple >? 
Jenny—No, Grannie. Eve did that and she’s been criticized ever since.—Christian 


Leader. 
For Emergencies Only 


Lady—I want a nice book for an invalid. 


Librarian—Yes, madam. Something religious? 
Lady—Er—no—not now. He’s convalescent.—Humorisl. 


Over-taught 
One evening, thinking to test my small son’s knowledge of arithmetic, I asked: 
“If our next door neighbor has a wife and baby, how many are there in the family >”’ 
Johnny thought for a while, then answered: 
“I know. There are two and one to carry.’’—Liberty. 


Non-resistance Modernized 
Sunday School Teacher—(giving moral lesson to class)—“‘And what qualities 
should you ask God to give you as you grow up? ‘Truth, honesty, and what else?”’ 
Wise Child—‘‘Sales resistance.’’—Life. 


Charging Her Battery 
Little George, the garage mascot, was visiting his aunt. He found the cat in a 


sunny window purring cheerfully. 
“‘Oh, Auntie, come quick,” said little George, “the cat has gone to sleep and 


left his engine running.’’—Annapolis Log. 


Uplifter 
He—‘‘Yes, my father has contributed very much to the raising of the working 
classes.”’ Let 
She—‘‘Is he a socialist>?’’ 


He—‘‘No, he makes alarm clocks.’”’-—Buen Humor, (Madrid). 


Vegetarians? 
“Down where I live,” said the Texan, “‘we grew a pumpkin so big that when 


we cut it my wife used one half of it as a cradle.” ' 
“Why,” smiled the man from Chicago, “‘that’s nothing. A few days ago, right 
here, two full-grown policemen were found asleep on a beat.’’-—St. Louis Christian 


Advocate. 


ON REFLECTION 


PRE lake hes looking, at the sky 


And takes its hue from the self-same 
dye. 
My portrait is not limned by captious fate: 
I grow to be like what I contemplate. 


The dramatic adventure 
of Karuk, Ta-ne-ska, and— 


ieeelack Pool 


By Lawrence William Pedrose 


COPYRIGHT, 1928, BY LAWRENCE WILLIAM PEDROSE 


HE FIRST snow of winter had fallen, 
and the low, rolling arctic plain lay 
under a blanket of white that reached 

above Karuk’s ankles as he mushed along 
with his herd dog, Ta-ne-ska, at his side. 
The dog was in a playful mood and from 
time to time Karuk was compelled to pause 
while she darted away to investigate some 
patch of dwarf willows, gamboling about 
until she had flushed a covey of ptarmigan. 
When the birds would rise with a flutter of 
wings and much squawking, Ta-ne-ska would 
pause to look inquiringly at her master; then, 
as he chided her for her foolishness, she would 
bark excitedly and race along to another likely 
hunting spot. 

Karuk had left the little village of Barrow 
at sunrise, bent on locating a herd of about 
fifty reindeer which had strayed from the 
pasture near the village. Among the big 
herds were a number of deer that had the 
blood of the wild caribou in their veins. 
These often strayed, usually taking domesti- 
cated deer with them. The reindeer in the 
big herds were counted every morning. If 
any wete missing, the duty of rounding up the 
strays devolved upon the apprentice hunters. 

Presently Ta-ne-ska tired of her frolic and 
came back to trot at her master’s side. 
Karuk glanced down at her, speculatively. 
She had grown unusually fat of late. She 
indulged an extraordinary appetite and panted 
from every exertion. Her back was almost 
as broad as that of a reindeer fawn when it 
has taken on its winter fat. He began to 
think that perhaps he had been rash in taking 
her away from the village. Yet she had 
been his almost constant companion for two 
years and he would not be happy if she had 
been left behind. 

She was the queen of all herd dogs, was 
Ta-ne-ska, descendant of a pure strain of 
shepherd dogs introduced into Alaska by the 
Lapps who came with the first reindeer. 
Many of the Lapps had returned to their 
homeland when they had taught the Eskimos 
the science of reindeer husbandry, but their 
dogs had remained. Ta-ne-ska was about 
the size of a collie, and her coat of hair was 
white and golden brown. She differed from 


the sheep dog in that she had the strength and 
the courage of the great. arctic wolf. Or- 
dered to bring in a stray herd of deer, she 
had never been known to give up the duty 
imposed upon her until her charges were 
safely home. Karuk exulted in the thought 
that before long Ta-ne-ska would have a 
litter. She was his own dog, given to him 
by his father, and when he finished his ap- 
prenticeship and possessed a herd of his own, 
he would have enough dogs properly to look 
after the deer. 

An hour after he had left the village, he 
skirted a low hill and came upon a broad 
flat tundra which had in the center a black 
pool several rods in diameter. From an ele- 
vation, the pool, dark as midnight, appeared 
like a drop of metallic ink spilled upon a 
sheet of white parchment. There were sev- 
eral such pools in the vicinity of Barrow. 
They were shallow, filled with an opaque, 
resinous liquid that never froze. A _ twig 
thrust into their depths turned black. If the 
reindeer stepped into these pools, their white 
feet remained black until shedding time the 
following spring. The pools were natural 
lakes of crude petroleum. 

Karuk studied the black pool as he veered 
his course to pass around it. The sun, show- 
ing clear and cold above the rim of the 
horizon, gave the miniature lake all the colors 
of the rainbow. ‘There were streaks of green, 
of yellow, and of pink, and over all a silvery 
sheen. Karuk knew that the pretty colors 
were only a lure, and that a sticky quagmire 
lay beneath. 

Having traversed the flat valley, he again 
entered a region of low hills. One of these 
hills he climbed. From the summit he hoped 
to discover the lost reindeer herd. He began 
to notice a change in the temperature. Al- 
though it was not yet midday, the cold was 
increasing rapidly. Even the exertion of 
climbing the hill did not make him warm. A 
breeze had sprung up from the direction of 
the sea. In the Arctic, a lowering temper- 
ature and a rising wind are warnings which 
cannot be ignored. 

Karuk considered the signs and weighed 
their portent. He did not fear for himself. 
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Possessing the native sense of direction, he 
knew that he could find his way straight back 
to the village. His clothing was amply pro- 
tective against the iciest blasts of the north. 
He had his mittens and the parka, its hood 
faced with lynx hair that would not freeze 
under his breath. But he feared for the 
missing herd of deer. There was danger of 
its falling to the wolves. Even the richest 
herdsman could not afford to lose fifty deer. 
The lost band must be brought in, at all 
hazards. 

Reaching the top of the hill, Karuk looked 
beyond. The light was fading swiftly be- 
fore the approaching storm and visibility was 
poor, but there, less than a mile away, were 
the missing deer. Ta-ne-ska also sighted 
them and barked excitedly. She was fresh 
and rested from her pursuit of the ptarmigan, 
and eager to go forward. Haste was essen- 
tial. Karuk studied the dog for a moment, 
reflectively, then with quick decision pointed 
to the herd and gave her her instructions. 
With a joyful yelp, she dashed away down 
the slope, her progress marked by a flurry of 
snow. Karuk remained on the hill, know- 
ing there was nothing he need do to he!p 
Ta-ne-ska round up the strays and head them 
toward home. Soon she would have the 
truant deer streaming past him toward the 
village, then he could join in the drive. 

The light fled, and Karuk stood alone in 
a vast area of semi-darkness. He could not 
see the reindeer now. ‘The breeze became a 
wind, bitter cold. He donned his mittens and 
pulled the hood of his parka over his head. 
Soon the air became full of fine particles of 
snow that bit to the skin when he faced the 
wind. He was glad the storm came from 
the direction of the sea. The reindeer would 
face it and any movements they made prob- 
ably would be toward home. Their pelts 
were like armor plate and the shovels of their 
horns protected their eyes, permitting them to 
forge ahead through the heaviest winter blasts. 

An hour passed. Karuk strained his ears 
to catch the rhythmic clicking of toes which 
would mark the movement of the body of 
deer. By now the herd should be stringing 
past his position, headed for the village. 
Once he thought he heard Ta-ne-ska bark. 
He listened intently, but the sound was not 
repeated. A blizzard was raging now, and 
the swirling snow fell so thickly he could see 
but a few rods beyond him. 

He began to feel concern for the herd. 
Ta-ne-ska should keep it moving toward home 
and prevent the older animals from straying 
in search of shelter outside the storm area. 


Zonk 


(These blizzards are usually local in char- 
acter. Caribou move off diagonally against 
a storm until they reach a protected area and 
the instinct of tame deer is to do the same.) 

Directly in line with the village was the 
lake of oil. In the blinding snow, the herd 
might plunge into it. The older animals 
would be able to extricate themselves from 
the sticky morass, but the fawns would fol- 
low them into the quagmire and some of them 
might be lost. With sudden resolve, Karuk 
turned and sped as swiftly as the storm would 
permit toward the point of danger. 

In half an hour his sense of direction 
brought him unerringly to the edge of the oil 
basin. On the alert for any sound which 
would reveal the presence of the herd in the 
valley, he pressed to right and to left for a 
few rods, seeking signs of the herd’s pas- 
sage, which the storm would cover quickly. 
He found nothing that would indicate that 
the deer had already crossed the valley. 

Another hour dragged slowly by. Then 
suddenly Karuk drew himself erect. Muffled 
by the storm, yet close enough to be distinct, 
had come the cries of wolves. He heard the 
snarling and the snapping of a pack, as if it 
had pulled down some game. He harkened 
for sounds of the herd of reindeer, but heard 
none. With his back to the pool of oil, he 
stood resolute, determined to hold his ground. 

Presently the snarling of the wolves ceased. 
Either the pack was very large or the victim 
was small and had been quickly consumed. 
Karuk, tense, listened for any further sounds 
which would reveal the intention of the 
wolves. If they lingered where they were, 
it would indicate the pack was a small one. 
If they fled in pursuit of other game, he 
would know they were too numerous to have 
had their hunger satisfied. Caution urged 
him to make his escape from the vicinity, but 
duty impelled him to wait for the herd of 
reindeer. The wind was at his back, and 
he knew that he was in a hazardous position. 

The first intimation he had that the storm 
had betrayed him was when a great, gaunt, 
gray-black wolf suddenly appeared in the 
swirling blizzard, less than a rod distant. As 
the wolf did not seem startled and showed 
no inclination to retreat, Karuk knew that the 
rest of the pack was near. He retreated with 
guarded backward steps toward the pool. In 
a quick glance over his shoulder he discov- 
ered that he was on a miniature point which 
extended a few feet out into the pool. This 
afforded him protection on both sides as 
well as from behind. 

Other wolves joined the first one, and soon 
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there were five of them in sight. -Three were 
gaunt she-wolves; the other two were pups. 
Their famished condition temporarily relieved, 
they did not show the madness of hunger. 
They advanced slowly, the older wolves to 
the fore, creeping forward with their bodies 
low, their bushy tails dragging. As Karuk 
retreated, they kept an even distance between 
him and themselves. When he reached the 
brink of the pool and paused, they, too, 
halted. With a yell, he leaped into the air, 
waving his arms. The ruse failed; the wolves 
held their ground. It appeared that the con- 
test was to be a game of waiting, with the 
wolves holding back until their prospective 
victim slipped and fell or succumbed to the 
cold. 

Where before there had been five wolves, 
Karuk now counted six. He had not ob- 
served the arrival of the newcomer. This 
one was bigger than the others, a gray, battle- 
scarred veteran of some pack which had dis- 
carded him. He had but one eye, and his 
skull was flat on one side where some caribou 
had turned on him and trampled him with 
its crushing forefeet. The big wolf came 
forward slowly, determined, the others creep- 
ing at his flank. When he was but ten feet 
away and Karuk saw that he was planning 
to attack, the boy turned and sprang far out 
into the pool. The leap was a prodigious 
one, and the wolves followed. Karuk 
whirled about-face as his feet touched the 
black ooze, and before his legs sank into 
the mire, he retreated another step. He 
touched bottom at a depth just above his 
knees. 

The wolves had sprung into the pool, too, 
and instantly sunk to their bodies. Surprised, 
they whirled and struggled to extricate them- 
selves from the sticky mire, but were unable 
to do so, and after a few minutes they became 
still. 

It was not an easy task for Karuk to make 
the shore. It took all of his strength to drag 
his feet from the pool. Inch by inch he 
worked his way toward the bank; reaching 
it after several minutes’ struggle, he paused 
a moment to catch his breath, then searched 
for the spot where the wolves had made their 
kill. The quest was futile, for the storm had 
obliterated all signs of the tragedy. Finally 
he set off at a fast walk in the direction of 
the village. He would have liked to drag 
the bodies of the wolves from the pool, but 
his strength was not equal to the task. 

The storm had steadily increased in fury 
and it took him nearly two hours to reach 
home. The family house was a sod-pro- 


tected frame dwelling at the edge of Barrow. 
Karuk’s father, Shoulda, had come in from 
the herd, and to him and his mother the boy . 
told of his adventure. 

“Ta-ne-ska has never failed us before,” 
said Shoulda, thoughtfully. ‘‘Are you sure 
it was not she that the wolves pulled down 
before they came to the pool?” 

“T do not think it was,”’ stoutly maintained 
Karuk, “‘for she would have called. Shall 
you and I go look for her>’’ 

“Not now,” decided Shoulda. ‘‘The 
storm is still growing and we must take turns 
watching the herd. We can do no more. If 
the blizzard stops by tomorrow, we will go 
then and search.” 

For forty-eight hours the storm raged, and 
Karuk, greatly worried over the nonreturn 
of Ta-ne-ska, assisted in relieving the vigil 
of his father and his two brothers at the herd. 
The reindeer were quiet and satisfied to stay 
close to the village. Karuk’s family had 
come to the conclusion that Ta-ne-ska had 
perished and that the band of deer in her 
charge had scattered far out on the tundra. 
Karuk felt keenly the loss of his beautiful 
pet, and he would gladly have given the rein- 
deer he owned to get her back safe and sound. 

The morning of the third day broke 
clearly, and the wind had lost much of its 
velocity. More than two feet of snow had 
fallen, but such is the nature of the tundra 
that the winds had swept most of it back into 
the hills, where it had formed in great drifts. 
Even in clear weather the daylight lasted 
only a few hours at this time of the year, so 
as soon as it was light enough to see Karuk 
and his father set out upon their quest for 
the lost band of deer. 

They made rapid progress to the valley in 
which lay the pool of oil. On the treach- 
erous, silky-black surface of the lake the 
bodies of the wolves were still visible, marked 
by several inches of snow and appearing like 
miniature white islands in a sooty sea. 

“You did well,’’ observed Shoulda, so- 
berly, as he pictured the conflict which the 
boy had gone through without injury. “Tf 
we find the lost deer, they shall be yours 
when you become owner of a herd of your 
own.” 


Karuk exulted. The lost band numbered 
fifty deer. If he found them, at the end of 
his term of apprenticeship he would have 
more than a hundred deer, a herd almost 
equal in size to the herds of his brothers. 
Then he would have money to spend, and 
there were many things that he wanted in 
the catalogs of the mail-order house which 
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were on the desk of Mr. Anderson, the gov- 
ernment teacher at Barrow. 

After scanning the tundra from one of the 
hilltops without seeing a sign of the missing 
deer, Karuk and his father pressed on to the 
place where the band was last seen. ‘The 
snow had covered all traces of the herd’s 
movements. Karuk believed the reindeer 
could not be far away, and there lingered a 
hope that Ta-ne-ska was still with the herd. 
She might be hurt, he reasoned against his 
better judgment; she might have been tram- 
pled by the deer during the blizzard and been 
unable to take the band home. If the missing 
deer had followed their natural inclination, 
they would have pressed into the wind and 
eventually would have come out upon the 
seashore east of the village. The searchers 
hastened in that direction. 

Half an hour later, as they were crossing 
a frozen bog between two knoblike hills, 
Karuk suddenly halted at a sound that came 
from far off to the right. He dashed to the 
top of the hill that lay on that side. From 
the low eminence he beheld a sight which 
caused him to shout joyously. His father 
quickly joined him. 

A few hundred yards away were the miss- 
ing deer. The herd had caught the men’s 
scent and were watching Karuk and _ his 
father curiously. What thrilled most in 
Karuk’s breast was not the sight of the deer 
but a faint barking which came from the 


direction of the herd. Too moved for words, 
the men raced toward the herd. 

In a small pocket of the tundra, walled in 
on three sides by high drifts, the reindeer 
were found feeding peacefully on moss that 
they had uncovered by pawing away the 
snow. From a hole beneath one of the high 
drifts a gaunt, shaking thing of brown and 
white emerged to meet the searchers. It was 
Ta-ne-ska, so weakened that she could hardly 
keep her feet, her whole body quivering with 
gladness. But as Karuk ran to her, Ta-ne- 
ska turned and darted back into her retreat. 
The boy halted at the mouth of the miniature 
cavern, perplexed. 

He did not have long to wait to learn the 
reason for the dog’s singular actions. In a 
moment she reappeared. Then the mystery 
of her long absence, of her failure to bring 
home the herd of deer, was revealed. 

In her mouth she carried a fluffy little 
bundle of brown and white, a puppy, blind 
and helpless. She set it down, plunged into 
the cavern, and returned with another, then 
brought out a third and a fourth. : 

“T think,’” laughed Shoulda, who had 
come up and now stood at Karuk’s shoulder, 
“your deer will be well cared for when you 
take over your own herd.” 

Karuk, with a catch in his throat, dropped 
upon his knees and gave Ta-ne-ska an affec- 
tionate hug, then tucked the puppies into his 
warm parka. 


(Abe S Ea Be 
"TROUBLES thrive on attention. They shrivel and disappear when 


we ignore them. 


It is not easy to ignore them, you say? 


That is 


so; but it becomes easier if we find something else to take their place in 
our thought. We usually can find these substitutes by looking for them. 
If you have a trouble, do something for somebody, quickly. Turn 


your attention outside yourself. 


If. Lose yourself in thinking of others, and — 
you will find your greater self and will lose your trouble. 


Said Christ: 


“He that findeth his life shall lose it; and he that loseth his life for my 


sake shall find it.”—E. C. W. 


Dad loves her still, but 


cannot keep her that way 


Beth, A Modern Girl 


By Oreola Haskell 


From her chic bob to her three-inch, patent heels, Beth is a ‘‘modern.” 
Her grandmother's horrified discovery of her shortcomings and ongoings leaves 
Beth figuratively and literally unruffled, but the discovery of her kindness to a 


group of old ladies dismays her—though not beyond words. 


“Don’t spill over, 


Granny,” she warns. She will not allow her own good qualities to be lauded, 


yet staunchly she defends those qualities in other young people. 


DAD SPEAKS 

ORRY I’m late to dinner, Sally. No, 

Beth won’t be home. She’s invited 

out by young Steel and asked me to 
pass the word along. Where did I see her? 
Oh, I stopped in old Dodge’s office on my 
way home. She’s been there a year, now. 
I’ve been wondering how she makes out. 
You know, she is so noncommittal. When 
I ask her, she says: ““Oh, so-so’; “‘All to 
the merry’; “Quite spuntiferous’; or some 
ridiculous thing like that. 

Of course, sometimes I think she’s all legs. 
Then again, I get a kind of electric flash 
from the other end of her beanpole of a body 
where a brain ought to be. I like to have her 
read my cases. She gives me_ pointers. 
Sometimes she actually seems to think! 

When I stopped at the office, Beth was in 
conference with Dodge. Most of the other 
workers had skipped. I hung around until 
the office boy told them that I was darkening 
the horizon; then Dodge called me into his 
private office. 

““Glad to meet you, Mr. Benson,” he said, 
as we shook hands. ‘‘Happy to tell you your 
girl’s as smart as they come these days.” 

So there in a nutshell was what he thought 
of Beth. 

“T’ve been talking over some matters with 
her,” he said, standing before me white haired 
and pompous. ‘“We’ve mapped out quite a 
pretty piece of work; and I don’t deny that 
she’s helped me considerably, as she always 
. does.” 

I expected to see Beth beam a bit, but she 
didn’t. She just said, “I wish you really 
meant that, Mr. Dodge.”’ 

‘But I do,’’ he protested. 

“Well, prove it,’’ said Beth. 
with dollars. Give me a raise.” 

He began to hem and haw. 

“You don’t keep a man after hours to help 
you, yet you pay each of your men more than 
you pay any of the women,” she said. 
‘We're supposed to live on compliments: but 


“Say it 


Oh, Beth! 


sweet words don’t pay board bills or buy 
lingerie.” 

““But men have to support families,” he 
came back. 

“You don’t pay them for that, or the ones 
with the most babies would get the most 
wages! You pay for the work.” 

So they argued pro and con. You should 
have seen that little imp stick to her guns! 
She got in three quick shots while he was 
booming out one! And she beat him at 
length and got the last word, too! 

“It should be fifty-fifty with men and 
women in all the relations of life,”’ she said. 
“IT do the work. You do the paying. You 
ought to shell out, Mr. Dodge.” 

Dodge is going to shell out. I listened in, 
but I rather wish that I hadn’t. You know 
I do not pay the women who work for me as 
much as I do the men for the same kinds of 
work, and some of her arguments hit me hard. 
She’s got me thinking and I hate to think any- 
thing that will make my pocketbook thinner! 

After the battle was over, we said good-by 
to Dodge. Young Steel floated in. Talk 
about a tumble from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous! Beth, who had just looked to me like 
a commercial Joan of Arc, gazed at that 
young cub kinda sappy and said, ‘‘How’s the 
ole heart, Bobby ?”’ 

Then she took out a powder puff and made 
herself look as though she had just fallen into 
a flour barrel. 

Some queer kid we’ve got, Sally; calls me 
awful names like “‘Good old Googums,” 
“Peter, the Pippin,” and “‘Grouchy 
Gumpie,’”’ showing no respect whatever for my 
bald pate and my bay window front. 

Still, when I see her independence and 
how her headpiece works on occasion, and 
when I note her good nature, I kinda think, 
Sally, maybe she just about exactly suits me, 
just about sizes up with the best of ’em; and 
I’ll bet you she gets a good halo when St. 
Peter hands “em out at the Golden Gate! 


(Next month the Boy Friend speaks) 


Jim saw good where others did not, 


and he brought it to pass— 


Artists All 


By Lucy M. Thompson 


CCORDING to Jim, the grape arbor 
had been there all along. He would 
stand there in the bare side yard and 

say: ‘‘Here’s the grape arbor, Grandpa. 
Muscat and Tokay grapes on this side, three 
of each. Lady’s-finger and Cornichon grapes 
on the other side, three of each. Seats along 
each side and a big, rounded out space in 
the center for a table and chairs. Guess I'll 
have to roof the circular space in the center 
so the chairs and table and books and things 
won't get wet with every shower.”’ 

Jim always talked like that. He could 
see more on a bare piece of land than Joe 
could on a well developed farm. He could 
look at his two-roomed shack and see a cream 
colored bungalow with dark green trimmings. 
He could look at his tiny cow shed and see 
an imposing red barn. He could look at 
barren fields and see acres of luxuriant, blos- 
soming alfalfa. He could look at that mucky 
lower corner with the newly spread lime 
showing white like snow and see a field of 
dark green, waving corn, with ears like sticks 
of stove wood adorning the stalks. He could 
even lean over the fence of the little hog pas- 
ture and see fifty fat shoats where the rest of 
us saw one red sow suckling ten newborn pigs. 

There was one thing in that mental picture 
of his that he did not for a while disclose to 
others—not even to Grandpa. That some- 
thing was one of the first to make a visible 
appearance. She was plump and blue-eyed, 
and brown of hair. She caught the artist’s 
fever from Jim and it was not long before 
she painted mental pictures like a veteran, 
and obtained results, too! 

Nature endows every human being with a 
wonderful canvas and a magic paint brush; 
and, consciously or unconsciously, to some ex- 
tent, every human being makes use of this 
equipment. 

From the highest to the lowest we go 
through life daubing at our respective can- 
vases: some indifferently, some rebelliously, 
some destructively, some spasmodically and 
half-heartedly, starting that which might, if 
carried to completion, make an inspiring pic- 
ture, but giving up the task before it is fairly 
begun to start another picture, which also is 
destined never to be finished. 

Then, im a class all alone, and towering 


head and shoulders above the rest of hu- 
manity, are those who grasp the brush firmly 
and boldly and joyfully and work to accom- 
plish something. | Every stroke counts. 
Every line is pregnant with meaning. Every 
shading of the beautiful colors tells a story. 
Each minute detail is indicated carefully. 
Months and years of application and en- 
thusiasm and patience, but oh! what results! 
what a picture! 

The brush is the imagination. The can- 
vas is that sensitive screen in the brain upon 
which mental pictures are formed. It is not 
necessary to ask whether or not one uses 
these tools to the best advantage, for the 
truth is apparent to all; even he who runs 
may read, so unmistakably is the picture that 
we paint revealed in our day-by-day living. 


HE CASE of the twin brothers of whom 
Jim was one illustrates the point. “Their 
wise old grandfather possessed a run-down, 
worn-out farm. He also possessed an un- 
usual amount of shrewdness and common 
sense. 

He called the two boys to him on their 
twenty-first birthday, and he said: 

“Boys, I’m going to split that hundred 
and sixty down by the schoolhouse and give 
you each a half. I'll also give each of you 
five hundred dollars, a cow, a sow, a team 
of horses and a wagon, and a dozen hens. 
Now jump in, both of you, and show what 
you're made of.”’ 

The boys plunged in with a will. They 
both worked—they had been brought up to 
work—but it was not long before we could 
see that Jim was edging ahead. He had had 
not a penny more than Joe to start. He did 
not seem to put in as much time in the fields 
as Joe did. In the beginning he had the 
same amount of land and other assets and the 
same amount of working knowledge that Joe 
had. 

The difference was that Jim realized the 
importance of his magic paint brush and he 
used it to make a picture to serve as a model. 
Little by little he added a touch here and a 
line there as experience prompted him, even 
erasing a line here and there once in a while, 
but in the course of time his picture was 
complete in every detail. 
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He did not wait until the picture was com- 
plete, however, before starting to work on 
his eighty acres of land. Gradually little re- 
productions of various parts of his picture 
began to appear. First of these was a fence 
around the chicken yard for his dozen Ply- 
mouth Rock hens and their noisy, destructive 
offspring. Then things began to happen in 
the grounds: such things, for instance, as trees 
and flowers and grass and vegetables and a 
trellis or two; and, the second year, the grape 
arbor. 

It was not all plain sailing with Jim, how- 
ever. It took years of nurturing to coax a 
bumper crop from the run-down soil. If 
Jim’s cheerful little wife had not been very 
much on the job with her garden and her 
canning outfit they would have gone hungry 
many a cold winter day. 

“You nearly always get results, Jim,” I 
said to him once. ‘How do you do it?”’ 

“Well, I don’t know whether I can ex- 
plain it or not,”’ Jim replied. ‘“‘For one thing, 
I’ve always been a great hand to work by a 
pattern. When Grandpa gave me this farm 
I concentrated my mind on a picture and | 
used the picture for a pattern. Making a 
picture is easy for me, for I usually know 
just exactly what I want to start with. Joe 
never can quite make up his mind just what he 
wants, so he can’t very well make a picture 
to use for a pattern. Sometimes Joe thinks he 
wants a bungalow like mine. Like as not, 
the next day he will decide on a two-story 
house. He has never been able to make a 
choice out of the three likely locations on his 
place for a building site, and for that reason 
he has never planted shade trees and shrub- 
bery and flowers. 

**Any person’s work will turn out much the 
same as the pattern he uses,’’ Jim continued. 
“If he does not use a pattern the fact will show 
in his work, which will be a rather mussy, 
hit-or-miss affair. I’m not pretending to speak 
for the rest of the world, but I couldn’t pos- 
sibly get along without the picture I’ve taken 
so much pains to paint in my mind. With a 
picture like that to work from, it would be 
impossible to fail.’’ 

Ah, you see? The magic paint brush 
again. Jim did not call it that, exactly, but 
you can see for yourself that he uses it. 

Joe calls Jim ‘‘visionary,” and from the 


way he says it, you might think visionary 
meant ‘‘demented” or ‘‘idiotic.”’ 

Joe is a hard worker; he can do as much 
work in a day as two ordinary men—but the 
fact remains that Joe does not forge ahead. 
He has never had time even to think of get- 
ting married. He is becoming seedy and 
sour and uncommunicative and is developing 
a belief that everything and everybody is 
against him. He is a firm believer in ‘‘luck.”’ 


Joe could turn his failure into success by 
learning to use his magic paint brush. It 
would seem a little awkward at first, be- 
cause he has neglected it so long; but forty 
is not too late to learn; neither is sixty, nor 
eighty. 

I asked a great man once what it was that 
had made him great. Born a poor farmer 
boy, he had worked his way through college. 
At the age of thirty-eight he was dean of the 
experimental farm connected with a state col- 
lege of agriculture. At forty he is the head 
of a committee chosen by the Rockefeller In- 
stitute and the International Board of Educa- 
tion to go to Europe to study European agri- 
culture, to select ideas that might be appli- 
cable to America and to prepare material for 
publication; and, in like manner, to make 
available for foreign nations any methods and 
practices employed in this country that might 
prove practicable for them. It is a task that 
will take many, many years to accomplish 
and the responsibility is positively staggering. 
Such a man, thought I, would of necessity 
have a recipe for success. 


“Vision and work and patience,” he re- 
plied to my question, “‘but vision comes first, 
you must not forget that. Without vision the 
hard work and the patience will accomplish 
little or nothing.” 


The world is full of people who have 
worked hard and patiently and who are still 
failures. They simply did not attach enough 
importance to the paint brush and the canvas 
with which Nature endowed them. 

One may, at any age, pick up the little 
brush and by the use of vision, hard work, 
and patience produce a picture that will in- 
evitably manifest in one’s life and circum- 
stances. Miraculous, is it not? But it is 
absolutely and unchangeably true, neverthe- 
less! 


a —— —— 


United we understand—divided we fall out—Weekly Unity. 


The brighter side 
of feeling blue 


Knee to Knee 
With the Editor 


O YOU feel a bit blue sometimes, be- 
cause, try as you will, you have not 
measured up to your ideal? Do 

not be too quick to condemn yourself! Both 
you and your ideals are constantly changing. 
When you were quite small, you used to play 
the game of chasing your shadow, but you 
never caught it because, when you moved, it 
moved too. Ideals are like that. They al- 
ways advance with us, so that we never quite 
overtake the ideal of the moment. 

Look backward briefly and you will see 
that you have overtaken—and passed—many 
of your former ideals. If ever you were 
to capture your ideal and were to feel wholly 
satisfied with yourself, you would cease to 
grow. 

Do not be satisfied to remain where you 
are, but be content to be on the way to 
where you want to be. Much of the joy 
of life is in being on the way. The wealthy 
and successful man tells us that the magical 
time of his life was when he was working 
toward wealth and success. 

Do people smile at you because you make 
mistakes? Only the foolish ones do that; 
the wise ones smile with you. It is not 
uncommon for wise people to make mistakes, 


HEALING THOUGHT 
February 20 to March 20 


Now is the winter of my discon- 

tent made Zlorious summer by the 

Spirit within, and my body is 
made perfect. 


Discontent is the source of much sickness. 
A noble discontent breeds disease as truly as 
does an ignoble discontent. You may be dis- 
contented with the way you think God has 
fixed your path in life, or you may be dis- 
contented with your job. Discontent will sour 
the sweets of life in either case. Your body 
will suffer inharmony when you mentally 
quarrel with any situation. 

Analyze the situation and find out if there 
is good cause for your discontent. Dissolve 
your discontent with the healing thought. 


because they continually try to accomplish 
new and greater things. The person who 
never makes a mistake seldom does anything 
else of great importance. 

Have you done something wrong, the re- 
membrance of which reproaches you? Does 
the shame of it bring a flush to your cheeks 
when, alone, you let the memory of it chide 
you? ‘Take courage, then, for you are grow- 
ing. You would feel no sense of guilt if 
there were not Something within you that 
is better than the wrong you have done. 
That Something is trying to lead you into a 
better expression of itself. Right the wrong 
as best you can and then forget it in follow- 
ing the leading of that Something within you. 

The greatest wrong is to be untrue to 
yourself; and only the higher self of you is 
the real. ‘The part of you that makes mis- 
takes is a transient part that you outgrow as 
you outgrow infancy and childhood. The 
Something in you which sees the mistakes 
and bids you correct them and leave them 
behind is the lasting part of you, the self of 
you that God planned in the remote begin- 
ning of things—that He planned to have rep- 
resent Him. ‘Trust in that self! Rejoice 
in it! Follow it! 


PROSPERIFY THOUGHS® 
February 20 to March 20 


Every wind that blows fills me 
with the Spirit of plenty, and I 
rejoice in my prosperity. 


Reference to the Spirit of plenty runs like 
a golden thread through the history and liter- 
ature of every nation. This widespread faith 
in an invisible source, for the good things of 
the world is founded on fact. Prosperity is a 
principle and those who invoke it and conform 
to its laws will be prospered. 

Jesus did not labor. He once fed a large 
company of people by spiritually tapping the 
Spirit of plenty. He taught that if we pray 
believing that we have already received, we 
shall receive. It is evident that He thus 
prayed. Our prosperity statement for this 
month is a prospering prayer. 


A character sketch 


Dust of Adam 


By Ernest C. Wilson 


DAM was a very lonely man; there- 
fore much should be forgiven him. 
Loneliness will drive a man to much 

-that he would not otherwise consider. There 
is Eve, for instance. Adam might never 
have thought of her at all, if he had not been 
lonely; and had he known all that was to 
follow her advent, he might have preferred 
loneliness. _ Just what Adam’s thought of 
Eve was, probably we shall never know; 
data concerning the domestic life of the first 
family is so incomplete! Of course there 
was Saian, wily old serpent, wise enough to 
concentrate his whole attention upon Eve! 
Perhaps his interest was wholly platonic—or 
it may have been plutonic, to coin a term 
from one of his many aliases. At any rate 
Satan recognized in Eve a receptive mind, 
one which Adam’s social gifts did not wholly 
divert, and one which therefore was receptive 
to a knowledge of good and evil. 

Had Adam been more gifted as an enter- 
tainer, the regrettable affair with the serpent 
might never have taken place, and Eve would 
not have taken Satan’s advice, and Adam 
would not have taken the apple; but then if 
Adam had been more resourceful he might 
have been less lonely in his own company, 
and there might have been no Eve in that 
early day of Adam! 

Many a skeptic has thought that the whole 
story, save for certain very human qualities 
which have been touched upon lightly, seems 
like the piscatorial experience of Jonah, a 
trifle fishy. We believe though that both 
stories have suffered more from lack of imag- 
ination in the readers than from too much of 
it in the writers. To read intelligently the 
history of Adam and Eve demands consid- 
erable reading between the lines and also 
some acquaintance with the quaint manner of 
their biographer, but the reward is well worth 
the effort. 

As a biographer, Moses was a sketchy 
writer. When he wrote of the creation, he 
thought nothing of covering an eon or two in 
as many sentences. His history of primitive 
man is equally naive, but neither account is 
unscientific. 

Many readers of Genesis, the book of 
beginnings, have thought Moses a trifle con- 
fused in his account of the creation; that he 


repeated himself shamefully, and even con- 
tradictorily. Actually, however, he presents 
two distinct steps in the history which in- 
cludes, with such disarming brevity, the story 
of the first domestic triangle. 


The two accounts of God’s creation of the 
world, told by Moses in the first and second 
chapters of Genesis, represent two processes 
which are a part of the life history of every- 
thing that man, following his Father’s plan, 
creates today. The first creation is in the 
realm of ideas; it is the thinking out process. 
The Mosaic account of it is a veritable epic 
poem, in which God begins His plan for the 
creation of the heavenly bodies, of land and 
of sea. 


The modern scientific theory of creation is 
remarkably like that which is so tersely de- 
scribed in Genesis. Science assumes a great 
Power, which Moses calls God, depicts the 
action of the Power as motion (‘‘and the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters’); of light in the vastnesses of space 
(‘And God said, Let there be light’); of 
the condensation of moisture on the cooling 
earth, and of the appearance of oceans and 
of land (‘‘Let the waters . . . be gathered 
together . . . and let the dry land ap- 
pear’), and of the evolutionary processes 
of life (“‘Let the earth put forth grass . . . 
Let the waters swarm with swarms of living 
creatures, and let birds fly above the earth . . 
And God made the beasts of the earth’). 


God’s idea of man for the climax of His 
creation: “‘Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness: and let them have doniinion 
over the fish. of the sea, and over the birds of 
the heavens, and over the cattle, and over all 
the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth. And God created 
man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him; male and female created he 
them.’’ God even planned what man’s food 
should be, and seems to have intended him 
to be a vegetarian, for He said, “I have given 
you every herb yielding seed . . . and every 
tree, in which is the fruit of a tree yielding 
seed; to you it shall be for food.” 


And these, says Moses, “‘are the genera- 
tions of the heavens and of the earth. . . 


And no plant of the field was yet in the 
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earth . . . and there was not a man to till 
the ground.”’ 

Then begins the appearance of that which 
God had already created in mind, ‘There 
went up a mist from the earth, and watered 
the whole face of the ground.” All that 
God had planned in mind begins to take form. 

The account of Genesis deals principally 
with the idea of man. Of the evolution of 
that idea in form, it says only that ‘““Jehovah 
God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath’ of 
life; and man became a living soul.” What 
tremendous events are signalized in that brief 
statement! It takes us back through the 
millions of years. We seem to see the great 
motion in the void, when God first ‘‘moved.”’ 
In our minds’ eyes we view that first time 
when “‘there was light,” as luminous gases 
formed the nebula of the earth. We see 
these gases condense and form the hot earth. 
As the earth begins to cool and a moisture 
condenses in its atmosphere, we behold the 
cosmic cradle of the supreme mystery of all 
being—the birth of the first life upon the 
planet, formed of the dust of star spaces and 
of the vaporous waters which were ‘“‘gath- 
ered together in one place.” 


HERE now, do not be impatient! We 
have not forgotten Adam and Eve. We 
shall be back to them presently, but we 
cannot afford to overlook God’s tremendous 
setting for their advent. Take another breath, 
and give another half minute to watching the 
rolling back of a few more millions of years; 
to viewing in its giant cradle man’s most 
primitive ancestor, that first tiny mite of life, 
the alga. It was just a single cell of living 
substance, very small, not much to behold yet 
it was a beginning, a starting point for the 
great line of evolution which is intimated in 
those few words, “‘out of the dust of the 
ground.” 

There are a thousand sermons and grip- 
ping romances that transcend the wildest 
imaginings of the fiction writers in that great 
processional of unfolding life. Slowly, ma- 
jestically, like some huge symphonic theme 
magnified beyond belief, the drama of that 
first life proceeds. The single cell learns to 
eat, to grow, to reproduce itself. It adapts 
itself to the great changes which are taking 
place upon the planet. Within it are felt 
the mystical stirrings of growth, a great tra- 
vail or perhaps no sensation at all; and yet 
in some way the cell substance has divided, 
and become two creatures; the two become 
four. The four become millions, and millions 


of millions. They learn to live together as 
cell groups. The cells codperate. They 
develop specialized functions; a complex cell 
structure results. The amoeba evolves from 
the alga; the amphioxus—the first creature 
with a backbone—evolves from the amoeba. 
Then follow a host of varying forms. 

This growing, evolving life overspreads the 
water, crawls upon the land, develops fins 
into legs, reaches up into the air, develops 
fins into wings, and fish scales become 
feathers. It develops senses by which to 
orient itself. Out of the old forms, new ones 
appear; old forms repeat, new forms evolve; 
newer, higher, finer; huge or small, huger or 
smaller; but always more finely organized. 
Each thing perfects some organ, some sense, 
some form or ability. 

Among them all, one day of a million 
years, there appears the creature destined to 
express—however crudely and humbly at 
firs:—the man whom God in His mind had 
planned away back in that remote beginning. 
Did this man evolve from a monkey? No! 
All life has contributed to his body, but man 
himself came from the Mind of God. Na- 
ture—evolution, if you please—prepared the 
tenement of flesh; and thus the form of man 
was fashioned, through infinite years and in- 
finite wonderful processes, “‘out of the dust 
of the ground.’’ Then when all was in readi- 
ness, God “‘breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life [His own life] ; and man be- 
came a living soul.’ A living soul, yes; a 
man made out of the “‘red earth,’’ (which is 
what the word Adam means), but a man 
potentially the son of God because of the 
breath of God which was in him, overshad- 
owed by the self which God first visioned 
him to be. 


EOPLE who are supposed to know a 

great deal about a number of things tell 
us that man was not always separately sexed 
as at present. Perhaps it is not vastly im- 
portant to us—now—whether he was or not; 
but the idea explains one of the most curious 
accounts in the Bible, the story of the “‘rib’”’ 
that became Eve. 

Moses reveals a highly gratifying diplo- - 
macy in regard to the birth of Eve. By not 
so much as a syllable does he intimate 
whether Eve was merely an afterthought—or 
an improvement. Tongues are free to wag 
about radio in the garden of Eden, with Eve 
as the first “‘loud speaker.” They may refer 
to the deep sleep that fell upon Adam dur- 
ing man’s first major surgical operation, as 
being a necessary preparation for coming 
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years of marital unrest. Moses ignores such 
opportunities for frivolity. 

Ministers, aware of mild skepticism in their 
congregations, either have completely ignored 
the rib story or have prosecuted it with added 
zeal, according to their natures; but not un- 
til recently has any writer dared to suggest 
that the word “‘rib”’ is a mistranslation. Re- 
cently it has been suggested, and the sug- 
gestion supported by wordy discussions of the 
original Hebraic version, that the word “‘rib”’ 
should have been translated ‘“‘side.’’ The 
words rib and side seem to have been used 
interchangeably in many Biblical passages. 
There are no less than seventeen passages in 
Exodus where the word rib is translated side. 

In the story of the first family, the substi- 
tution of “‘side’’ for “‘rib’’ completely alters 
the text, and brings coherence out of what is 
otherwise a somewhat meaningless passage: 

“And Jehovah God caused a deep sleep to 
fall upon the man, and he slept; and he took 
one of his ribs, [sides] and closed up the 
flesh instead thereof: and the rib, [side] 
which Jehovah God had taken from the man, 
made he a woman, and brought her unto the 
man.’ To read that woman is the outcome 
of the feminine or love side of man is quite 
an understandable idea. 

That Adam was lonely we have already 
intimated. Hebraic legend has it that he 
had discovered a comrade of sorts in the 
person of Lilith, a soulless creature, though 
otherwise attractive. The word for word 
account in Genesis offers no explanation of 
Lilith, and not even a reference to her, unless 
she can be related to the unexplained woman 
who became Cain’s wife in the land of Nod. 
Science might suggest that she was a more 
primitive being than Adam, not yet quick- 
ened by the inspiraton or breath of the 
Almighty. Adam, by that inspiration had 
become a living soul, however undeveloped; 
and Adam found no help in a soulless and 
possibly even a mythical Lilith. He asked 
God for a help that would be meet for him, 
and instead of giving him another companion, 
he was required to bring forth a latent side 
of his own nature to find that help—a re- 
quirement that God still makes of us in other 
matters. 

That Adam and Eve do not represent 
individuals, except in a symbolical sense, is 
evident. Adam was not a man, but man; 
the man of the red earth. Eve was woman- 
kind of the same type. 

Primitive man, so long as he trusted and 
obeyed God, lacked for nothing. His every 
need was supplied. He saw himself as one 


with his companion, one with his supply, one 
with his God; he saw things as good, and 
he saw only the good. 


Selfishness may well have been the true 
name of that wily serpent who introduced 
Eve—and through her, Adam—to the 
knowledge of good and evil; and bitter were, 
and are, the fruits of that knowledge. There 
may have been a certain wisdom in the dis- 
cernment of good and evil, of God and the 
adversary, and of each other as separate en- 
tities, but it was a worldly wisdom, bearing 
a bitter fruit of worldly and unhappy expe- 
rience. ‘To see a power or a pleasure to be 
gained through evil, to see one’s own good 
as separate from the good of another, to 
seek a physical satisfaction apart from its 
spiritual complement, is the deluding source 
of much woe. 


God had given man a garden of Eden, 
to dress it and to keep it. His selfishness 
and self-consciousness led him to dress him- 
self instead, and to lose the garden. Putting 
his own will at variance with God’s will for 
him has brought him many troubles and much 
pain, even death. 

It is plain to be seen that the man formed 
of the dust of the ground, had not, in the 
time of Adam and Eve, developed all of the 
attributes of the man-idea which God created 
in His own image, after His own likeness. 

The dust of earth still clung to Adam. 
Some of it still clings to us. Though some- 
times conscious that God has implanted some- 
thing divine within us, we are also conscious 
of a material inheritance. 

There have been compensations for the 
impolite curiosity of the first man and the 
first woman. Foolishly unwilling to accept 
in blissful ignorance the blessings and the will 
of the Father, they have started us along 
the path of discovering for ourselves, if we 
cannot accept it in faith, that His way is 
good and that only His way is good. Ex- 
periment has unfailingly taught us the short- 
comings and disadvantages of every other 
way. Would we attempt some transgression 
of God’s law and way for us? Pain, a 
faithful check upon transgression, stands on 
guard, like the cherubim with the flaming 
sword, to warn us when we would transgress, 
and to keep us in the path of God’s way till 
we shall have learned once again to trust and 
to obey Him. 

O let some wind of Spirit quickly blow 
this earth dust from our brains and from our 
sight, that we may become wholly the ex- 
pression of God’s high vision. 


The letters printed and answered here are letters 
to you quite as much as to the Editors. If you write 
to us, you will be writing to the other readers of 
Youth, as well. We shall all be glad if you have 
an answer you want to write to any letter appearing 
here, or a question to ask, for others to answer. If 
your letter is sincere and presents a helpful point it 
will be printed here also. Nothing is barred but 
insincerity. Please sign your name and address, and 
we will answer your letters personally whenever pos- 
sible. We will share your letters with Youth read- 
ers when space permits, and will use only your in- 
itials in letters we print. 


WE ARE frequently asked to recom- 
mend material suitable for use in young 
people’s discussion groups. We believe these 
groups will find such articles as “A King 
and a Kingdom That Limped,”’ which ap- 
peared in January Youth, and “Dust of 
Adam’ in this issue, helpful. An article in 
line with these, ““The Man Who Broke the 
Ten Commandments,” will appear next 
month. 

Among the comments on ““The Teacher’s 
Psalm,”’ which appeared in the School 
Number of Youth, is one from a_ schoo! 
teacher. An excerpt from her letter fol- 
lows: 

I am applying it successfully as a healing statement 
for young people in need of the inner poise necessary 


to good school work. Will it be issued in card form? 
Youth is eagerly awaited each month in this house- 


hold.—V. N. 
V. N.—‘‘The Teachzr’s Psalm’’ will be 


printed on cards if there is a sufficient demand 
for at in that form. Your letter was an 
inspiring one. 

Dear Youth: 

What is real friendship? My school chum never 
comes to my house to visit, although I have been to 
her house twice. Since school has started she passes 
my house every morning, and we go to school to- 
gether. Is she a real friend? 

I don’t understand how to pray as you recommend 
in Youth. Should one say the words mentally, or 
aloud, as if one were talking, or how?—K. I. W. 

K. I. W.—It is a fairly safe rule to treat 
every new acquaintance as a friend, thus 
opening the way to a true friendship which 
may develop. ‘“The way to have a friend 
is to be one.” Read Emerson’s essay on 
“Friendship.” 

The most effective prayers are those which 
call forth in us a greater expression of our 
ideals. If you are unaccustomed to the af- 
hrmative prayers which Unity advocates, 
anything that you may do to make them seem 
more real to you is likely to be helpful. 


Your Own 
Page 


Many students find that the silent repetition 
of a’ prayer—whether extemporaneous or 
memorized—is effective; others find it better 
actually to speak the words aloud. Prayer 
is corrective thought. Our prayers should 
embody that which is true of God, and of 
our relationship to Him. The repetition of 
worded prayers is for the purpose of helping 
ourselves to correct our own mistaken thoughts 
and actions. 


In overcoming mistakes of any kind, and 
in calling forth greater good, the greatest help 
that we can have is to know God's presence 
in our lives. Christ referred to God as “‘our 
Father.” Talk to God as to a Father. He 
has already given to each of us the love and 
the wisdom with which to meet our prob- 
lems. Prayer will help to call into play this 
love and wisdom. 


The following excerpt from a letter re- 


ceived by Mrs. Hazel Albrecht, who is now 
the secretary of the Good Words club, 
should be of interest to many of the readers 
of Your Own Page. It presents a practical 
application of the Good Words idea. 

Dear Unity: 

Several weeks ago some of my girl friends and | 
wanted to go to a dance. Our parents wouldn't let 
us go far from home, but they said that we could 
go to a certain hall which was just a few blocks 
from our home. On the way to the dance we all 
were vexed because we had to go to that particular 
dance hall. We talked about what a terrible place 
it was. All said that we didn’t like the boys that 
went there. We couldn't see why we were not 
allowed to go to a nice place down-town. Of course, 
we had an unpleasant tme. It seemed as if there 
wasn't a nice boy there. 

Later on, when Halloween was approaching, we 
thought we should like to go out and have a good 
time. I had thought about the previous dance, and 
had come to the conclusion that it was because of 
the way in which we had talked that we had had 
such a disagreeable time. Louise and I said that 
we would go to the same hall on Halloween and 
that we would have a good time and would dance 
with only gentlemanly boys. We finally got our 
other friends to think that way, too. We all went 
to the dance and had a most wonderful time. Many 
of the nicest boys from school were there. We met 
many nice boys from other schools, too—M. D. 
Dear Youth: 

I was very glad to receive a letter from you, with 
instructions, and with The Prayer of Faith. I think 
it was just what I needed, for ever since I sent you 
the letter I have felt happier; I have gotten along 
fine with my lessons; and the most important thing 
is that I believe now that what I ask for will come 


true. Your help certainly brought me to myself, 
—R. M. G. 


Dear Readers: 

As Youth’s first year ended and its second 
year began we were wondering just how 
many of you would want to share our 
monthly visits for another year. Your re- 
sponse was most encouraging. Letters fairly 
poured in to us, not only inclosing renewals 
and new subscriptions, but also telling us, in 
the friendly way that delights us, just how 
Youth has helped you during the past year, 
what in it you have liked best, and what 
you want to see in it the coming year. 

Among them was one from Ohio, begin- 
ning and ending very much as many others 
did, and containing comments that made the 
editor smile happily : 

Dear Editor: 

It has indeed been a jolly year and I am glad 
to renew my subscription to Youth. Please keep 
up your letters from other readers as they are very 
inspiring and interesting. The article, “The Be- 
ginning of Christmas,”’ was an article that not many 
people will criticize. Every word of it is a 


Christmas gift to us.—E. E. 


Another E. E. writes from Missouri, with 
two objections to Youth, and a popular com- 
ment on “Brink.” This reader, and many 
others also, will be glad to know that we 
expect soon to print another story by Gardner 
Hunting—though shorter than “‘Brink’’>— 
and that we expect his name to appear fre- 
quently in Youth's pages this year. 


Dear Y outh: 
There are only two things I do not like about 
Youth. These are that | get it read through too soon 
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and that the magazine doesn’t come often enough. | 
enjoyed “Brink” most of all.—E. E. 


A mother writes us from California: 

I am glad of this opportunity to assure you that 
Youth is eagerly awaited each month in this house- 
hold. Wherever I have had the pleasure of sending 
it as a gift, it is highly prized. We especially 
appreciate the fine photographic reproductions as well 
as the truth principles expressed in the varied and 
interesting stories and articles.—Mrs. V. N. 


From Kansas comes this note from one of 


our younger readers: 
Dear Unity: 

I cannot tell you how much I| have enjoyed receiy- 
ing my magazine, Youth, during the last year. It has 
helped me to solve many perplexing problems. I have 
been greatly helped, and | wish to help my young 
friends, also.—M. E. 


And from one of our California readers 


who has been young for quite a long time: 

I am nearly fifty years young, but I subscribe to 
Youth for myself, to keep young and to grow 
younger.—/. S. N. 


These letters have been picked at random 
from our holiday mail. They indicate the 
enthusiasm with which Youth is being re- 
ceived by its readers. Some of your friends 
who have never heard of Youth would be 
grateful to know about it. Why not intro- 
duce them to Youth, by subscribing for them 
through the Prosperity Bank Plan? And if, 
in the holiday rush, you have overlooked your 
own renewal, include that as well. Use the 


blank below: 


Please give me special prayers for increased prosperity and send me a Prosperity Bank. 
I will use daily the prosperity statement that you send me and will work with you to set in 


action within myself the laws governing my prosperity. 


I will save $3 to pay for the maga- 


zine, Youth, to be sent to each of the persons named below, and will send this amount to 


you within ten weeks after receipt of my Bank. 


1. Name 


Address 


GHSG seston teen eee EE ET I rE 


(This offer does not include this magazine for the sender unless 


three.) 
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Address 
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W ] book explains most 

hat simply and clearly the 
basic principles of the Truth lessons 
which I am learning? 


Wh t book of metaphysics 
a offers me sympathetic 
understanding of my problems—not 
cold, scientific generalities? 


W hat book will put me on the | 


sure road to success in 
the years ahead of me? 


WV hat influence in book form 


will help me in attain- 
ing my ideals of character—fearless- 
ness, honesty, loyalty, thoughtfulness, 
optimism, ambition? 


WV hat book can I recommend 


to the young people 
about me who know nothing of Truth 
but who are seeking, as | have 
sought, for some standard of better 


| Order 
LESSONS IN TRUTH 


Paper cover, $.75; paper, pocket size, $.75: 
cloth binding, $1.00; de luxe edition, limp 
binding, $3. 


From 
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